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ENGLISH SUMMARY OF MAJOR ARTICLES 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKCNOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 158-159 


[Text] I. Frolov in the article "Great October and Fates of World Civilization" 
states that the Great October socialist revolution initiated a new era--an 

epoch of construction of socialism and communism. It represents the pivotal 
event of the 20th century, the onset of a principally new stage in the development 
of human civilization. A revolutionary leap has taken place in the history of 
world civilization, the importance and scale of which is continuously growing. 
This is clearly seen against the background of new phenomena and events 
determining the new direction of development of civilization. The new stage 

of the scientific and technological revolution, combined with qualitative 
changes, primarily with microelectronics, informations, biotechnology, 
exploration of space generates global social problems which accordingly wil]! 
predetermine the future of world civilization. These new conditions of life 

and development of humanity give rise to new technological forms of world 
civilization upon which to a great extent depend their social, human and 
ecological characteristics. The author poses the question how social factors 
today are influencing the main directions in which world civilization is 
developing. The article criticizes the utopian and other concepts of the 
Western politologists concerning the perspectives of development of world 
civilization. 


A. Vasilyev in the article "Program of Aggression in Space" analyzes the 
American so-called strategic defense initiative research program (SDI) 
proclaimed by President R. Reagan in March 1983. The author shows that SDI 
is a result of Washington's longterm efforts, initiated in the first postwar 
years with the aim of attaining military superiority over the USSR. The author 
gives an estimation of the cost of SDI including the money aiready spent on 
working out various parts of the system. The article shows that in most 
cases the level of work has of late outgrown "pure research", so Washington's 
claims to the effect that SDI is no more than a "research" program do not 
correspond with reality. The article notes that the realization of the SDI 
program is closely linked with Washington's course of undermining the Soviet- 
American treaty, concluded in 1972 to limit antiballistic missile systems. 
The article considers it inadmissible to militarize space and stresses that 
urgent efforts are needed to prevent this extremely dangerous new direction 
of arms race. 











Ihe article "World Security. Ways of Enhancing Effectiveness of United Nation 
by Yu. Tomilin analyzes the activity of the United Nations during the forty year 
its existence. It points out the constructive role of the USSR in dratting 

the UN Charter and its contribution to the work of this organization. For tort 
vears the UN Charter has been an instrument of peace. uch principles th 
equality and self-determination of peoples, nonuse of force in the peacefu 
settlement of international disputes and non-interference in the interna 


iffairs of one another are laid in the UN Charter as law of international 
life and have gained universal recognition. The article lavs special str on 
tie principle of consensus among the permanent members of the Security Counc il 
in taking decisions in the main issues. In fortv veor the UN has become an 


inseparable part of the system of international relati he central Link of 
i number of international organizations. The UN today i 1 unique torum o 
multilateral di, lomacy where the states are able to lar lown their view On 


international issues and find ways and means to solve them. The article neal 


ibout the tasks of the organization as an instrument of peace which has té 

take further steps for the just and democratic principles on which the United 
Nations has been founded to become firmly established in international relations. 
This is especially relevant today as humankind now ha mmon enemyv==th 

threat of nuclear catastrophe. 

The article "Small West European Countries in World Policy" by LL. Voron! 
considers the qualitative changes taking place in present international 

relations because of the struggle of the two opposing social systems and th 


political, military, economic and social tactors which give more opportunitie 


for the so-called small West-European countries to carry out thei 


independent foreien po] icv red at detendinyg their peopl: . interest rc 
more actively participating in the solution of important world problems. 


The author considers the trends in policy common for this group of countr is 
ind advances arguments to prove how these countries’ foreign policy, provided 
it contributes to detente, is instrumental to their national security. <As tor 
the USSR the relations with the small West-European countries have alwa’ 
played and are still playing an important role. Steadilyv following the 
principles of peaceful coexistence the Soviet Union is seeking to maintain 
new type of international relations based on equality and mutually beneticial 
economic, political and cultural operation with them. l this contributes 
to the gradual exclusion from the practice of international relations the 
policy of strength methods, used by imperialism. The consistent policy of the 
USSR and other socialist states in support of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence enables the small West-European countries to carry out a truely 
independent policy. 


The mounting role of multinational business has become a noticeable 

phenomenon during the post-war period, especially during the two recent decades. 
[In the early 1980's annual sales of the top transnational corporations (350) 
accounted for 28 percent of the aggregate GNP of the nonsocialist world. 

s led to the international 


Multinational dimensions of capitalist business ha 
flows of technology, to the expansion of R&D carried out overseas. Yu. 


Adzhubey in the article "Transnational Corporations and the Technological 


Potential of the Capitalist Countries” tackles the tricky question of the 
implications, stemming from the transnationalization of R&D, the effects of the 








technology transfer upon the technological performance of the donor and 
recipient countries. The author presumes that the TNC's exert significant 
impact on the rates, structure and efficiency of R&D performed elsewhere, 
moderating and canalizing the international diffusion of innovations, 
stipulating the forms of the innovative process in various countries. The 
main causes that have brought about the transnationalization of R&D are 
highlighted, the contemporary configuration, scales and scone of overseas 

R&D are presented. TNC's expand R&D in foreign countries striving to exploit 
the opportunities of foreign R&D bodies and personnel. On the other hand, 
local markets and the particulars of demand on the international marketplace 
present a specific challenge for R&D within the transnational business 
structure. Let alone these factors, one must take into consideration the 
development of the international division of labor within the TNC. The author 
examines the peculiarities of the technology transfer between the related and 
non-related companies in the international context, makes the subsequent 
comparisons. The analysis of the international technology transfer provided 
for the substantiate’ conclusions, concerning the actual effect of technology 
flows on the technological performance of the recipient countries, on the 
overall efficiency of R&D efforts, accounting for both positive and negative 
aspects. The author concludes with the comments on the TNC's influence on the 
macroeconomic parameters of the donor countries, outlining the contradictory 
forms that characterize the relationship of TNC's and national states in the 
sphere of modern science and technology. 


The article "Problems of Economic Cooperation and Integration of Developing 
Countries" by A. Kodachenko refers to present-day problems of economic 
cooperation and integration of the developing countries. The author by citing 
rich factual data analyzes the pre-conditions, specific characteristics and 
main trends of the economic cooperation of the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America which are beginning to take shape. The author 
reveals the progressive, anti-imperialist potential of such cooperation, 

aimed at the acceleration of the rate of socio-economic progress of the 
developing countries and the creation by them of an independent national 
economy. The article shows that obstacles and difficulties of cooperation 

and integration of such countries are arising mainly due to capitalist methods 
and forms of cooperation applied. Capitalist methods and forms of integration 
can not solve vital problems of such countries. Hence the need to change them. 
The further development of economic cooperation and integration of the 
developing countries presupposes a gradual evolution of methods and means of 
their realization. But no matter how the concrete methods, forms and scope 

of this process differ all of them invariably presuppose a consistent struggle 
against imperialism and internal reaction, for democratic development and 
social progress. It is evident today that the trends of economic cooperation 
of the developing countries is a vital and perspective process. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i 
mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya", 1985 
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SDL TECHNOLOGIES, FINANCING DISCUSSED 


Moscow MLROVAYA EKONOMIKA T MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in Russian No 11 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) p 


Jp 14-23 


[Article by A. Vasilyev: "Program for Aggression in Space"] 


[Text] The question of the United States’ creation and deployment in space ot 
assault arms, as a basic component of a broad-based BMD system with spac 


based elements included, has become a most important factor seriously complicat is 
the current international situation. This svstem has a pertectly detinit 
igeressive thrust concecled by talk about. the "exploratory nature" of th 


work being performed and the "Salutory influence" which it will allegedly exert 
in time on the solution of the problem of reducing nuclear arms and strengthening 
Strategic stability. 


The very formulation of the question of the deployment ot broad-based antimissi 
defenses caused stormy debate in connection with their political, military- 
strategic and economic consequences. However, despite the wave of criticism 
within the United States, in the allied countries and throughout the world, the 
present administration continues to adhere to the plans to create a new class 
‘f arms. Washington's measures in this sphere are assuming an increasingly 
definite nature. It is a question not of an “idea™ but of a perfectly 

specific system, work on which is being embodied in perfectly speciti 
organizational forms. What is to be the appearance of such a system, what i 
the state of its development, is not the disquiet being expressed in connection 
with its creation premature? For an answer to these questions it is essential 
to turn to en analysis of the content, organization, financing and progre 

of the work on the giant program of the so-called "strategic defense initiative 
(SDI), on whose realization the United States has embarked. ! 


The program geared to the creation of an antimissile defense system with space 
echelons was announced by President R. Reagan on 23 March 1983 in hi 

well-known speech which subsequently came to be called the "star wars speech". 
The corresponding NSC Directive 6-83 on the start of work on realization of the 
"new defense concept" was signed by the President 2 days later--on 25 March 


But if we are to speak of its true sources, we have to turn to a considerably 
earlier period. 











The "father" of the antimissile detense program is tormer Hitler general 
Walther (Walter) Dornberger, who in 1947 arrived in the United States straight 
from an internment camp in Great Britain and was simultaneously taken on in 
two positions--Deftense Department adviser and Air Force consultant.© He 
straightaway came out with a report on the need tor the creation of an 

attack space arms system which would incorporate satellites carrying atom 
hombs and an antimissile system consisting of a multitude of satellites 
equipped with missiles. It may be considered that this idea, whose aggressive 
nature is not in doubt, has survived to our day and has been incorporated in 
a section of the SI program which has acquired the title "Weapons of Great 
Kinetic Energy Destroying a Target Upon Collision” or, in short, kinet ic 


weapons, 


At the start of the 1950's the United States embarked on work on a project 
for intercepting missiles in the boost phase of the trajectory (which came 

to be called BAMBI)--a direct forerunner of a principal branch of the SDI 
program.3 The development began in 1955 and the full-scale designing in 1966 
of a ground-based ABM system based on Nike (Nike-Zeus and later Nike-X) 
nuclear missiles. At the end of the 1950's the United States embarked on 


research for the purpose of the military use, within an ABM system included, 
of elementary particle beams. Work on other components of the program fot 
the creation of so-called directed-energy weapons (DEW)--laser weapons-- 
began shortly after the invention of lasers and the discovery of ways ot 


increasing their capacity. The first mentions in the press of the development 


of laser weapons appeared at the start of the 1960's.’* 
Work on a number of ABM 
growing level of appropriations right up to the start of the 1970's. he 


systems and individual elements continued with 


conclusion in 1972 of the Soviet-American ABM Treaty compelled a cutback in 
the financing and, correspondingly, the volume of this work, but there 
no question of it being suspended. 


1 T 


By the end of J. Carter's term in the White House the United States had 


accumulated great experience of developments in the sphere of various ABM 
technologies. True, the administration at that time adopted a quite guarded 
attitude toward the prospects of a new round of the arms race and was more 
critical in its assessment of its consequences. Thus, according to Defense 
Secretary H. Brown, "...the prospects of a technical solution of the problem 
of the preservation ot present-day society in the face of a thermonuclear war 
with the aid of space-based BMD laser systems... do not appear to me to be very 
convincing. The efforts aimed at achieving such technical potential, on th 
other hand, could in themselves be extraordinarily dangerous if they create 

the illusion that a solution has been obtained or, probably, may be obtained."? 


Thus work on the scientific-technical process stock for broad-based 
antimissile defenses has proceeded continuously, and many billions of dollars 
have been spent to this end. The SDI program emerged by no means in a void, 
and the phase at which its realization begins has already progressed quite far 
in respect of all elements of an antimissile defense from the stage which it 

is customary to call basic research (and which this program is allegedly still 
at). What was needed was the political decision on the practical use, contrary 


to current international accords, of the results which had been obtained. 











Extreme-right conservatives were constantly suggesting to the U.S. Government 
the need for a revision and, sometimes, complete renunciation of the ABM 
Treaty. Their demands undoubtedly influenced the incorporation in the 
Republican Party's election platform, which was published in the summer of 
1980, of the appeal for "energetic R&D in the antimissile defense sphere."® 


The first indications that the R. Reagan administration was viewing the idea 
of "strategic defense" in the practical plane may be found in the well-known 
"strategic arms modernization" program announced by the President on 2 October 
1981. A White House explanatery memorandum thereto said that among the 
"priority" measures is "energetic expanded R&D in the antimissile defense 
sphere, including the development of the technology for the corresponding 
space-based systems." A few months later, on 21 June 1982, the U.S. Air 

Force announced the creation as of 1 September of a space command, while on 


4 July the White House issued a directive on national space policy. / 


On 23 March 1983 President R. Reagan delivered on television the above-mentioned 
"star wars speech". On 30 November 1983 he convened the first meeting with 

the participation of NSC members devoted to problems of the creation of 

a broad-based antimissile defense system and on 6 January 1984 he signed the 

NSC directives on R&D on the future BMD system adopted in development of 
Directive 6-83. The initial stage of formation of the SDI program was 

thereby practically completed. It remained to appoint its leader. Lt Gen 

J. Abrahamson became such on 16 April 1984.8 


II 


According to numerous American publications, it is anticipated that the 
broad-based BMD system will consist of several "layers"--echelons of the 
interception of ballistic missiles (interception of the missiles in the boost 
phase of their trajectory, in the interim phase and in the reentry phase?)- 
Great importance is attached to interception in the initial--boost--phase 

of flight inasmuch as it is believed that it is here that the missile is most 
vulnerable and, at the same time, that the destruction of a single missile 
signifies the neutralization all at once of several warheads. The division of 
the BMD system into "layers" is quite provisional since the actual arms systems 
incorporated therein could have overlapping spheres of action. 


The formulated echeloning outline presupposes the use of various technical 
facilities within the framework of this defense "layer" or the other. The use 
mainly of "exotic" types of weapons--laser or beam--is envisaged at the first 
stage, when the missile accelerates thanks to the operation of the engines of 
its stages (whence it is called the "acceleration" or "boost" phase of the 
flight). Two forms of their basing are being explored: laser or beam weapons 
accommodated on space platforms revolving in circumterrestrial orbit or ground- 
based laser installations, whose radiation is directed toward the targets 

with the aid of orbital mirrors. 


At the end of this stage and in the interim phase of the flight the enumerated 
facilities are joined by a further two types of arms: X-ray laser activated by a 
nuclear explosion and kinetic weapons. There is a sharp increase here (tens 
of times) in the number of targets, which is connected with the separation of 








the last stages of the rockets and their division int individu warhead 
and also the use of a large number of so-called "deco Les imitat 
warheads. It is proposed accommodating the X-ray laset illisti 

based mainly on submarines. command the nmissil re to put the C1 
devices in space, where thev are guided toward the wa.heads i ight, atte 
which the nuclear devices are exploded. efore bei lestroved t hr 
explosion, the laseis are to have emitted powertu urst X-radiat 


toward the targets. Kinetic weapons--a broad class rp ried 


incorporating selft-guiding missiles and lled "electrod i ccelerat 

4 Al , ’ . ’ ’ 
of matter’ --are devices wherein the missile i wecclerat raileun t 
the aid of a powerful electromagnet ik 
At the end of the interim phase it i otemp lated i enume raise 
interception facilities new types of kinet r t 
occasion. Among these are, for example, "“transat: heric’ intercept 
weapons, 10 
In the final phase of entry into the dense lave: t he here the de ; 
approaching an altitude of 15 kilometers, begin t ehind the warh : 


which facilitates interception somewhat. However, the extren hort 
length of flight time in this phase, on the ther | har mplicats 
the task. at this stage the main role is to be pertormed ' titucs 
intercept missiles of the LOAD type mh 

Even a brief survey of a BMD system with space-based clem 

particularly important rcle which technical facilitis erving t letect 
identify targets and control combat operations are called to pertorm. V 
limited time practically precluding the possibilit: man rticipat 


in their control is assigned all operations. 


. ~ ~ 7 , - a , . , . } oi | ; 7 _ > YY . — eh 
The structure of the SDI progran lso has been built it ccordance wi t he 


outline of the system: 

1. Detection, lock-on, tracking and assessment of damage to the tareets. 
2. DEW. 

3. Kinetic weapons. 


Systems analysis and battle management. 


SS 


5. Support R&D. 


The development of means of detection, lock-on, tracking and assessment ot! 


damage to the targets is aimed at the creation of individual elements of the 
future antimissile defenses for tackline the above tasks at 111 stage of the 
flight of the ballistic missiles. Within the framework of this field it is 
planned creating facilities capable of providing for: 


the tracking on a global scale of all potentially threatening objects launched 
by ballistic missiles with determination of t 


characteristics; 


, - 4 . . 
nelyr ocation, speed ind otne. 








the collection and processing of signals and data necessary for the choice of 
targets and establishing the fact of destruction and also for notifying the 
command post on a realistic time scale; 


the choice of targets for the weapon delivery s em platforms with this 
information being conveyed to the command post. 


The list of the most important work in this field includes laser and radar 
target-identification equipment, systems for tracking the targets in the boost 
phase and in space and so forth. 


A principal direction of the SDI program is the creation of DEW. The official 
statements in Congress of Pentagon representatives on this question coincide 
textually virtually in full and do not disclose details. Some American 
publications connect this with the insufficient development of the DEW and 
the great degree of uncertainty in respect of the creation of future 
antimissile weapons in this direction. 


Independent R&D pertaining to DEW has been conducted for a number of years now, 
besides the military department and the Department of Fnergy, by individual 
major companies (TRW, Lockhecd, Hughes Aircraft and so forth), which have 
concluded contracts with the Pentagon or are hoping to obtain such in the 
future, and also a number of laboratories. The list of basic work with respect 
to this section includes ground- and space-based laser systems, space-based 
beam werpons and X-ray lasers. 


Kinetic weapons include the use of both missiles and superhigh-speed 
projectiles. In particular, a number of American publications points out that 
electrodynamic accelerators of matter could be created in the comparatively 
near future. The Westinghouse firm has developed an experimental model of 
such a weapon, for example, lacking, it is true, the necessary rate of fire 
and multicharge nature. 


Systems analysis and battle management demands the exceptionally rapid 
processing of a variety of data when conducting combat operations in space. 
This presupposes primarily hardware for a control and communications system 
under combat conditions which possesses such qualities as high sensitivity, 
enhanced reliability, survivability and many others. Inasmuch as the modeling 
of situations forms the basis of verification of these qualities, the need for 
the development of simulation facilities, including a vast amount of 
software, is declared the priority task. 


Judging by the material which is being published, the appearance of such a 
system is not as yet discernible in practice. What is evidently required is 
a computer with a speed of operation hundreds-thousands of times supericr to 
the level that has been achieved with a malfunction-free operating time of 
many years. Such computers must have reliable protection against the 
radiation, heat and mechanical influence characteristic of a nuclear attack. 
For this reason it is possible that part of the computer would have to be put 
into space, including remote areas of the distance between the Farth and the 
Moon. The creation of reliable software protected against all kinds of 
interference and accidents could prove a highly costly and complex task. 








Support R&D presupposes research in the sphere of the future weapons systems' 
energy requirements, determination of the possible survivability of the new 
delivery systems and so forth. 


111 


The program for the creation of a broad-based BMD system will, to judge by 
everything, be the most costly in the history of U.S. military organizational 
development. It is clear that a comprehensive analysis of its economic 
aspects has to take into consideration the expenditure already made prior 

to the official organizational structuring of administration of the program. 

A full estimate thereof is an extraordinarily difficult task inasmuch as there 
is now no chance of examining all the "peripeteias" of the prehistory of the 
SDI. However, it ts possible to make a rough estimate. Included here is 

the expenditure on "conventional" ABM systems based on the use of ABM 
interceptor-missiles, antimissile launchers and radar stations, expenditure on 
the development of DEW and expenditure on the construction and maintenance 

of proving grounds and the creation of control and communications systems. 


With regard for the allowances made above the cost of the work in the sphere 
of "conventional" antimissile defenses from the start of the research through 
the 1984 fiscal year constituted $4.1 billion.!3 A further $1 billion spent 
on the operation of the experimental firing range of Kwajalein Atoll need to 
be added here. The sum total of Pentagon spending on DEW is already in excess 
of $3 billion. Spending on control and communications systems, on the other 
hand, is carefully concealed in different items of the military budget. 
However, it may confidently be claimed that it is very high. In particular, 
this applies to the development of a variety of specialized computers. Thus, 
for example, in the 1980 fiscal year appropriations merely for the software 
for such computers constituted $4.4 billion.!4 A considerable proportion of 
the said outlays may be attributed to expenditure on systems for controlling 
a broad-based antimissile defense and its elements. 


Large-scale resources have also been invested in other types of "multipurpose" 
equipment. The ASAT antisatellite weapon system developed by the Vought 
Company may serve as a typical example. Prior to the signing of the ABM 
Treaty, the Vought Company had been carrying out work connected with the 
creation of antimissile arms. Following the conclusion of the treaty it 
switched to the development of the ASAT system, which is strikingly similar 
to the ABM elements which had been developed earlier. Attention was called 
to this similarity by, inter alia, the Congressional Research Service in 
1979.15 More than $2 billion have been spent on the development of this type 
of armament all told. It is significant that the Vought Company was among 
the first to declare its readiness to participate in the SDI program, 
justifying this by the fact that it had already made substantial investments 
in preliminary independent research. 


Large-scale, albeit carefully concealed, expenditure has been made by other 
concerns also in the hope of profitable contracts in the future. According to 
the leader of the SDI program, "many companies... are spending part of their 
own resources, up to $30 million a year for the biggest of them, to solve 
individual SDI problems."!6 











As a whole, the majority of experts is skeptical toward the official data on 
spending on an antimissile defense already made by the United States and 
agrees that its real amount is several times higher. !7 In particular, 
according to estimates of the Federation of American Scientists, in the period 
from the start of work (usually put at 1954) through R. Reagan's "star wars" 
speech $40 billion have been spent in the country on military research in 
the sphere of antimissile defenses of all types. For comparison the table 
adduces data on the cost of a number of major projects carried out in the 
United States. 


Comparative Cost of Certain Major Projects 


Cost* ($, billions) 


SDI (1984-1993) 60 
All military research in the sphere of 

antimissile defense (1954-1983) 40 
The assault aircraft carrier group (purchases) 17 
The Manhattan Project 15 
The Space Shuttle program (aggregate development 

cost) 10 


* In constant prices of the 1985 fiscal year. 


Source: J. Pike, "The Strategic Defense Initiative. Budget and Program," 
10 February, 1985, p 1. 


As is known, having encountered the negative attitude of many of the country's 
specialists and public figures toward the President's "initiative," in June 
1983 the U.S. Administration formed two interdepartmental groups of experts 
to substantiate the "new strategy". One of them--the group studying defense 
technology (it was headed by former NASA Administrator J. Fletcher)--proposed 
four different versions of the financing of the program. 


The first version was drawn up on the basis of the earliest possible time ot! 
the deployment of the future BMD system. The speed of its realization would 
be limited only by technical problems. According to this version, in the 
period 1985-1989 appropriations were to constitute $27 billion, and in the 
period up to the year 2000, when the first echelon of the system could have 
been deploved, some $92-94 billion. The second version envisaged that in the 
period 1985-1989 some $26 billion would be needed, while the third required 
$20 billion. Finally, the fourth ("limited") version outlined the allocation 
in 1985-1989 of $18 billion.18 


Today a sum total of $26 billion, associating it with complete outlays, is 
usually mentioned when speaking of the impending expenditure on the program. 
But it by no means shows tiie entire sum of appropriations and emerged rather 
as a consequence of the budget process adopted in the Pentagon.!9 In fact, 
however, at the initial stage (up to the first half of the 1990's inclusive) 
the cost of the development of the SDI program is to constitute approximately 
$70-90 billion (in 1985 prices). 











Study of the structure of the appropriations makes it possible to say that 

the sharp growth thereof is determined by the emphasis on the full-scale 
development, production and testing of experimental product models. As of the 
1986 fiscal year it is planned spending over 70-80 percent of all allocated 
resources to this end.20 


IV 


Two stages are clearly distinguished in Washington's actions aimed at 
undermining the Treaty Limiting ABM Systems. The first was characterized 

by "nonacceptance" of the treaty without special justification or alternative 
ideas. At this stage the main driving force was the desire to break off any 
accords with the USSR curbing the United States’ buildup of its own strategic 
potential. Thus on the threshold of the Soviet-American meeting set for 1982 
to examine the progress of compliance with the treaty the U.S. Administration 
was evidently close to making an attempt to revise it. This, in particular, 
was indicated by an explanatory note made public by the White House in October 
1981 in connection with the strategic arms modernization program. 


The second stage began shortly after the above-mentioned R. Reagan speech. 
Having encountered a sharp reaction to its "initiative" both within the country 
and overseas, the government changed tactics, declaring support for the ABM 
Treaty. However, inasmuch as it continued to serve as an impediment to the 
realization of its plans the Washington administration resorted to a flanking 
maneuver incorporating on the one hand accusations against the USSR of 
"violations" of the treaty and, on the othr, a distorted interpretation of 

a number of its provisions. Thus the United States asserts that the SDI 
program is of a purely "research" nature and for this reason does not come 
under the limitations contained in various treaties to which it subscribes. 
This argument has already been subjected to justified criticism repeatedly.21 


Recognition oi the objective nature of the interconnection between offensive 
and defensive strategic arms led to the conclusion in 1972 of the Treaty 
Limiting ABM Systems and simultaneously made possible the signing of the 
Interim Agreement on Certain Measures in the Sphere of Limitation of 

Strategic Offensive Arms. Speaking of the treaty's significance, Marshal of 
the Soviet Union S.F. Akhromeyev, chief of the USSR Armed Forces General Staff, 
observed that "merely its existence afforded a prospect of further steps" 

in — of negotiations of the limitation and reduction of nuclear 

arms. 


The facts testify that in having embarked in practice on work to create a 
broad-based BMD system with space-based elements Washington has adopted a policy 
of undermining the ABM Treaty. 


The SDI program is a result of the foreign policy course of the present 
administration and its line aimed at breaking up the existing military- 
strategic parity between the USSR and the United States and acquiring military 
superiority. The program reflects an endeavor to impart to the arms race a 
long-term nature and create a giant field of new military developments whose 
fruit may in the future be employed in the most unexpected areas, opening 
increasingly new channels of the arms race. 
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during his "tour" of the base. The direct result of their activity, which 
had gained the Fuehrer's approval, was the bombardment of London and 
Antwerp with the V-1l and V-2 rockets. 


For the initial stage of the United States' work on ABM projects see, for 
example, J. Manno, "Arming the Heavens," New York, 1984. 


There are reports that in 1959 even the Pentagon's Advanced Research 
Projects Agency had concluded a contract for research in the sphere of the 
creation of powerful lasers with one company (See J. Hecht, "Beam Weapons. 
The Next Arms Race," New York, 1984, p 23) 


H. Brown, "Thinking About National Security. Defense and Foreign Policy in 
a Dangerous World," Boulder (Color.), 1983, p 52. 


See NATIONAL JOURNAL, 26 July 1980, p 1223. 


The Pentagon officially announced that as of 23 September 1985 a new U.S. 
space command headquarterd in Colorado Springs would begin operation. It 
has been set up on the personal instructions of President R. Reagan and 
will be directly subordinate to the U.S. defense secretary and the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee. 


Formerly a member of the team of astronauts, but did not make a single 
space flight, then the participant in a number of projects for the 
creation of various types of arms--the Maverick air-to-ground guided 
missile and the F-16 fighter--and, finally, leader of the Space Shuttle 
manned flights program in NASA. 


A further "layer"--the flight phase of the missile from the time of the 
completion of acceleration through the time of separation of the 
individual warheads. Henceforward this phase is associated with the first 
phase. 


Such a device was demonstrated on 10 June 1984, when an interceptor 
launched from the Kwajalein (Marshall Islands) firing range on a 
Minuteman 1 missile destroyed the warhead of a Minuteman 1 missile which 
had been launched from the Vandenberg AFB (California). 


The development of thissystemhad been under way in the United States 
since the start of the 1970's. It was intended to protect the positions 
of the MX ICBM given a mobile basing mode. 


The latter circumstance is a subject of heated debate between the supporters 
and opponents of Reagan's "initiative". In particular, during discussion 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in April 1984 its then chairman-- 
Sen C. Percy--recalling the "alarming number of documented malfunctions in 
the computers of the North American ABM system (NORAD)," asked: ‘How 
profound, do you think, would be the crisis in which we would find ourselves 
were the United States' computer-controlled space defense system to 
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mistakenly destroy a Soviet rocket carrying cosmonauts?" Perey did 

not obtain a convincing answer from the President's scientific adviser, 

G. Keyworth, to whom the question was addressed ("Strategic Defense and 
Anti-Satellite Weapons. Hearing Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 98th Congress 2d Session, April 25, 1984," p 59). 


13. Estimated from "Fiscal Year 1985 Arms Control Impact Statements," March 
1984, Washington, p 209. 


14. See SShA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA I[IDEOLOGIYA No 4, 1985, p LI5. 
15. See AEROSPACE DAILY, 11 January 1979, pp 50-81. 
16. GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVE, September 1984, p 13. 


17. It should be considered, in particular, that the Pentagon is not the 
sole body spending resources in this sphere. Appropriations for the 
development of an X-ray laser activated by a nuclear explosion have been 
allocated from the budget of the Department of Energy; a large amount 
of work on means of putting weapons in orbit, control systems and a 
variety of transmitters has been performed by NASA and so forth. 


18. AVIATION WEEK AND SPACE TECHNOLOGY, 17 October 1983, pp 17-18. 


19. See AVIATION WEEK AND SPACE TECHNOLOGY, 24 October 1983, p 15, which 
points out directly that it is a question of expenditure only up to 
the 1989 fiscal vear. 

20. See J. Pike,: "The Strategic Defense Initiative. Budget and Program," 

10 February 1985, p 8. 


21. See A. Arbatov, "Limiting Antimissile Systems--Problems, Lessons, 
Prospects" (SShA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA No 12, 1984); Ye. 
Velikhov, A. Kokoshin, "Nuclear Weapons and Problems of International 
Security" (MEMO No 4, 1985). 


22. PRAVDA, 4 June 1985. 


23. See "Strategic and International-Political Consequences of the Creation 
of a Space-Based Antimissile System Using Directed-Energy Weapons," 
Report of the Committee of Soviet Scientists in Defense of Peace and 
Against the Nuclear Threat, Moscow, 1984. 
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UNITED NATIONS' LACK OF IMPACT ON ARMS CONTROL BLAMED ON U.S. 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTIYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 24-35 


[Article by Yu. Tomilin: "International Security and Ways of Enhancing the 
Effectiveness of the United Nations" ] 


[Excerpt] The United Nations appeared simultaneously with the onset of the 
nuclear age. Only 3 weeks separate the day of the signing of its charter-- 
26 June--from the first atomic explosion carried out by the United States 

at the Alamagordo firing range on 16 July. The perfectly understandable 
absence in the text of the charter of a mention of nuclear weapons does not, 
however, alter in the least the irrefutable fact that this document 
corresponded fully at that time and now corresponds to the realities of the 
era which came to be called nuclear and now nuclear-space. The charter's 
provisions pertaining to the prevention of war, the nonuse of force and 
disarmament provide the necessary foundation for the development of measures 
for the prevention of nuclear war, the nonuse of nuclear weapons, a lowering 
of the level of nuclear arms and so forth. 


The first General Assembly resolution, which established the Atomic Energy 
Commission (1946), even envisaged that the writ of the latter was to encompass 
the development of proposals "concerning the exclusion of atomic weapons from 
national armaments".* The resolution passed the same year on the principles 
determining general arms regulation and reduction categorized this task as 

an "urgent goal". ** 


Throughout the 40 years of the United Nations' existence the examination of 
questions of arms limitation and disarmament has been a principal area of its 
activity. the creation of the Atomic Energy Commission initiated the formation 
of a mechanism which, supplementary to the General Assembly, was to provide the 
necessary organizational-procedural framework for the detailed study and 
solution of disarmament questions. 


This mechanism was subsequently developed considerably. Committees, 
subcommittees, commissions, subcommissions and so forth were created, disbanded, 





* UN General Assembly Resolution 1 (1), 24 January 1946. 
kk UN General Assembly Resolution 2.41 (1), 14 December 1946. 
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merged and separated. The mechanism becane increasingly ramified and complex. 
Currently it represents an entire system uf bodies, in which various 
disarmament issues are discussed and studied, the texts of agreements and 
other documents are drawn up and all kinds of auxiliary functions are performed. 
It should, however, be noted that the effectiveness of this huge mechanism, 

if compared with the quantity and significance of the agreements and accords 
in the sphere of arms limitation and disarmament which are drawn up and 
coordinated within its framework, is still very low. Of course, it is not 

a question of this shortcoming or imperfection or the other of the given 
mechanism here. The real reason for the lack of tangible progress in the 
disarmament sphere is the position of the Western states and also the tension 
which is being spurred through their fault. 


However, the results which nonetheless have been achieved in the sphere of 
arms limitation, mainly in the 1960'.-1970's, should not be belittled. 

The following agreements have been developed and coordinated within the 
framework of the UN system and in the Geneva Disarmament Committee (since 

1984 the Disarmament Conference): the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 

the Treaty Banning the Deployment on the Seabed and Ocean Floor and in its 
Interior of Nuclear Weapons and Other Types of Weapon of Mass Destruction; 

the Treaty on the Principles of States' Activity in the Exploration and Use of 
Space, including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies; the Convention 

Banning the Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological 
(Biological) and Toxic Weapons and on the Destruction of the Stockpiles 
Thereof; the Convention Banning the Military or any Other Hostile Use of Means 
of Influencing the Natural Environment; the Convention on the Physical 
Protection of Nuclear Materials; and the Convention Banning or Limiting the 
Use of Certain Types of Conventional Weapons Which Could Be Considered To 
Cause Excessive Injury and Have an Indiscriminate Effect. In addition, the 
Moscow Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, in Space and 
Under Water was concluded to a considerable extent as a result of the 
discussion at international forums, within the UN framework included, of the 
question of banning nuclear tests. These international agreements created 
limitations in some areas of the arms race to a certain extent and contributed 
to the consolidation of detente. 


It would be wrong, however, to measure the useful effect of UN activity only 

by the number of agreements in the disarmament sphere elaborated within its 
framework. Of course, the implementation of practicable, tangible measures to 
limit arms should be the end result of all efforts exerted in various UN bodies. 
At the same time the fact that the organization is contributing to the shaping 
of public opinion in support of disarmament, helping determine the general 
directions of the efforts in this sphere, permitting a comparison of the 
positions of different states, contributing to their rapprochement and thereby 
making a tangible contribution to a general improvement in the international 
situation is important also. 


Taking as a basis the recommendations in support of this disarmament measure or 
the other adopted in the UN bodies, the most commonsensical circles in the 
capitalist countries can influence the governments more effectively, overcome 
the resistance of the reactionary forces and the military-industrial complex 
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and thereby influence the shaping of their states’ positions on disarmament 
issues. The activity ot the UN mechanism is contributing to the enlistment 
of an increasingly broad range of countries in the arms limitation process, 
thereby preparing the realization ot more radical and tar-reaching measures. 


[In the world politics of our day there is hardly a sphere where the need tot 
the vigorous efforts of the United Nations and the states incorporated therein 
is perceived more acutely than arms limitation and disarmament and removal 

of the military threat. [t is in the common interests of the states and 
peoples of the world to promote a further enhancement of the role and 
effectiveness of the United Nations as the instrument tor realization of the 
Lofty goal proclaimed in its charter--"delivering future generations from the 
disasters of war"--on the basis of the priority measures determined in its 
decisions designed to halt and turn back the arms race and lend the necessary 
impetus to eftorts to ultimately achieve general and complete disarmament under 
effective international supervision. 


The need for this was recalled with new force by the commemoration by people 
of good will throughout the world in accordance with © UN General Assembly 
ippeal of the 40th anniversary of the victory over German fascism and 
Japanese militarism in WWII. The sacred obligation of the vovernments of all 
states to the millions of those who fell for treedom and progress aid to 
present and future generations is to uphold man's right to life and secure 
lasting peace--a world without weapons and wars. This applies in full to the 
United Nations also, which was created as a result of the victory over the 


forces of evil to serve as a center for the coordination of st.ctes it ions 


in the business of maintaining peace and international security. 


A most important lesson of history was taken into consideration upon det init ion 
of the United Nations’ high purpose, namely, states and peoples need to 
struggle against militarism and aggression resolutely and together, not 

waiting until the flame of war flares up. This lesson is more topical today 
than ever. For as a consequence of the qualitative change in the means o! 
warfare modern weapons threaten mankind's very existence. 


(he mobilization of UN efforts in the sphere of disarmament is all the more 

necessary in that, ignoring the realities of the nuclear-space age, the United 
States, with the support of certain other Western states, is heading in the 

direction of the creation of assault space arms and continuing to gamble on the 
improvement and stockpiling of nuclear arms and first use thereof. Taking the 
irms race to space would make it qualitatively more dangerous and impart to it 
truly cosmic dimensions in all directions, in the nuclear direction primarily. 


The new stage of the arms race in which the world is being involved today 
differs fundamentally from the preceding stages, and in an extraordinarily 
dangerous direction, furthermore. 


Primarily a further arms buildup based on the latest discoveries and modern 
technology, includin: weapons sytems for delivering strikes in space and from 


space, will lead unswervingly toward a raising of the levels of military 
onfrontation and destabilization of the world atmosphere as far as the 
emergence of extremely explosive situations. 








Further, the transatlantic instigators of the race are putting the main 
emphasis on the creation and deployment of the latest first-strike nuclear 
weapons systems, the use of which creates an entirely different situation in 
the decision-making process. Whereas in the comparatively recent past 

State leaders had more or less sufficient time in a situation fraught with 
the risk of a nuclear clash, it could now be a question literally of minutes 
determining the fate of whole countries and peoples. Furthermore, there is 
the likelihood of technical malfunctions or other chance circumstances, which 
could lead to the unsanctioned use of nuclear weapons. 


[Tl 


Removal of the threat of nuclear war is now in the full meaning of the word 
global task No 1, on which not only the solution of other general problems but 
also the very existence of life on Earth depends. It is natural, therefore, 
that having proclaimed as its highest goal the deliverance of mankind from 

the disasters of war, the United Nations is called on to be the main forum 
where ways of preventing it are examined. And this is undoubtedly the arterial 
direction in the activity of the United Nations. 


As the United States prepares to create assault space arms, paramount 
significance in the overall complex of questions of preventing nuclear war 
has been attached to the problem of preventing the militarization of space. 
Soviet proposals put forward at General Assembly session have been the 
basis for study thereof: the draft treaty banning the deployment in space 
of weapons of any kind (1981); the draft treaty banning the use of force in 
space and from space in respect of the Earth (1983); and the draft 
resolution on the use of space solely for peaceful purposes, for the good of 
mankind (1984). 


The profoundest concern for the fate of the present and future generations 
imbues the proposal submitted by the USSR for examination by the UN General 
Assembly 40th Session--"International Cooperation in the Peaceful Conquest 
of Space Under the Conditions of its Nonmilitarization". 


All these initiatives were ai vortant stimulus for the General Assembly, 
which has recommended repeat« , that the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
embark on negotiations for th purpose of drawing up an agreement preventing 
an arms race in space. 


A special committee was created at the Disarmament Conference in 1985 which 
was instructed "to determine by means of general examination essentially 
the questions related to the prevention of an arms race in space".* This 
wording was the result of a compromise, to which the United States was 
forced to consent under the influence of other countries, including its 
allies. The special committee prepared the corresponding report. The task 
now is to ensure that the Disarmament Conference embark on the negotiations 
proper on the conclusion of an agreement or agreements preventing an arms 
race in space in all its aspects, as recommended by the General Assembly. 
Only the guaranteed prevention of the militarization of space wi’ isure the 
possibility of its conquest for the purpose of creation and not destruction 
and will open the way to the unification of all states' efforts in its 
peaceful use. 





* Disarmament Conference Document CD/584, 29 March 1985. 
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An important measure for preventing a worldwide catastrophe would be all tl 


nuclear powers’ renunciation of first use of nuclear weapons, as has alread: 


’ 


been done by the Soviet Union and the PRC. ‘imilar commitments could be 
assumed unilterally by each state possessing nuclear weapons which has not 
done so. Such a path, which does not require special negotiations and 
igreements, would make it possible to radically lower the level of the 
nuclear danger. At the same time the nuclear powers’ commitments on no 
first use of nuclear weapons could also be enshrined in a single document 
f an international-law nature, which would in practice be tantamount to 
the complete legal prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons. Despite the 


” . a] an it . 7 ‘ * ‘ . . a ‘ — ’ 
urgent appeal of the General Assembly, the United States, Britain and Fran 


ire still refusing to assume a commitment in one form or another on no tirs 


use of nuclear weapons. 


Yet such a commitment would mean a concretization with reference to the 
conditions of the nuclear-space age of the principle concerning the nonuss 
yrce contained in the UN Charter. This could also be done at a globa! 


level by way of the conclusion of a world treaty on the nonuse of force i 


international relations, a draft of which was put forward by the Soviet Uni 


in the UN General Assembly in 1976.* 


A quantitative and qualitative freeze of nuclear arms, given appropriat 
supervision, could be an effective mecsure and at the same time one that i 
comparaLively easy to implement. [In the summer of 1983 the Soviet Union 
proposed to the United States, Britain, France and China a q titative 
qualitative nuclear arms freeze. Unfortunately, they did not accept the 
Soviet proposal. In the fall of the same vear the UN General Assembly 38t! 
Session appealed on the USSR's initiative to all the nuclear states to 
co1isent to a freeze, given appropriate supervision, of all their existing 
nuclear arms quantitatively and qualitatively, namelv, to halt the buil 

all components of nuclear arsenals, including all types of nuclear 
weapon delivery systems and all types of nuclear warheads; not to develo; 
new forms and types of nuclear arms; to establish a moratorium on all test 
of nuclear warheads and tests of new types and kinds of their delivery 
systems; and to halt the production of fissionable materials for purpose 
creating .uclear warheads. 


[In the same resolution the General Assembly called on the USSR and the United 


States--the states possessing the biggest nuclear arsenals--primarily and 


simultareously to freeze their nuclear arms on a bilateral basis by way o! 


example to the other nuclear states, which, in turn, were to have frozen th: 


own nuclear arms as quickly as possible. The 39th session confirmed this 


ippeal, emphasizing the need for a freeze by all nuclear states of their nucle 


arms on a global scale, starting as of a certain date and given appropriate 


supervision. A further two resolutions on a freeze moving in the sam 


direction were adopted on the initiative on the nonaligned states,*4 





* The socialist countries also put forward proposals on the conc lusio 
treaties specifying the principle of the nonuse of force between the 
Pact states and NATO members and also between the participants in th 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence-Building Measures and Security and 
Disarmament in Furope. 

A resolution was approved on India's initiative proposing t 
implemented by all five nuclear states. A resolution passed on th 
initiative of Mexico and Sweden called for a bilateral freeze--tor th 
and the United States. Supporting these proposals, the USSR combine 


+ 
+ 


resolution the two ideas--for both a bilateral and five-partyv freez 
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The mere tact of a whole number ot stat presentat i ' various proposal 


on this issue testifies to the ripe, urgent Cure uc! measure from the 
viewpoint of a halt to the nuclear arms race and n lation of strategi 
stability. As a result there would be a considerable lessening of the danger 


of the outbreak of a nuclear contlict , the decrer tr trust etween nuclear 
states would rise and there would be a turn toward an improvement in the 
overall atmosphere in the world. However, realization of the idea of a 
nuclear freeze is being blocked by the United States and a number of othe 


states. 


1 . . aa . 7 , — oni — 7 — - : 
The conclusion of a treaty on the complete nd general banning otf nucleat 
weapons tests and, prior to this, the declaration by all states possessing 


such weapons of a moratorium on all nuclear explosions would contribute ti 
the suspension of the qualitative improvement of nuclear weapons and the 
creation of new models and types thereof. As is known, this question ha 


been examined for a whole number of vears bv the UN reral Assembly and th 


Disarmament Conference as one ot the most paramount issues. 
“very year the General Assembly adopts recommendations that the Disarmament 
Conference begin multilateral negotiations for the purpose of drawing up 
and concluding a treaty on the complete and general banning of nuclear weapons 
tests. However, this question also is being blocked by the United States. 
The reply of the American Arms Control and Disarmament Agency to a 

ngressional committee inquiry leaves no doubt ; to the reasons for such 
1 position. Nuclear tests, the reply said, “are essential for the 
} 


development and modernization of warheads, naintaining the reliability « 
. ~ Peas i : . — . cs f ‘ meer 1 - oma '*¥ 
stockpiles and evaluating the effect of the use nuclear arms. 

} . : ; } 7 ; ; ‘ ; r) ry } . ; =. T ; , er vy . , - , . 
At the same time in the United Nations and at the Geneva Disarmament Conterence 
the representatives of the United States are attempting to camoutlage their 


position by references to the difficulties of monitoring compliance with 


“ 


a ban on underground tests of nuclear weapon 


The "Basic Provisions of a Treaty on the Complete and General Banning ot 
Nuclear Weapons Tests,"’ which was submitted by the Soviet Union at the 

General Assembly 37th Session, represent a sound ! 
ft agreement on this question. The document takes into consideration the 


asis for the achievemen 


degree of agreement reached in the course of the entire preceding discussion 
‘| the problem. 


1 
r 


Increasingly great urgency is attached to the task of strengthening the 
conditions of the nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, primarily in connecti 
with the nuclear ambitions of Israel and South Africa and also the growing 
danger of the appearance of nuclear weapons in certain other states also, 
particularly Pakistan. The spread of nuclear weapons and their appearance 
in areas of higher-than-usual military danger would undoubtedly seriously 


‘ 


harm not only regional but also international security. This is why t 


he 
uestion of the creation in various parts of the world of zones free of 
nuclear weapons is very acute. Progress along the path of realization of th 
proposals which exist on this score and the preparation of other measures to 
strengthen nonproliferation are an important direction of the struggle to 
prevent nuclear war. 





* WASHINGTON POST, 10 September 1983. 








Decisive progress on the path toward the goal set by the United Nations-- 
achieving security through disarmament--cannot be secured by the efforts of 

just one side. It was for this reason that the UN General Assembly First 
Special Disarmament Session (1978) emphasized that all peoples of the world 

have a vital interest in the success of the negotiations. Its final document 
observed that all states are obliged to promote such negotiations and determined 
the basic principles and directions and also the mechanism thereof. The United 
Nations has a right to demand that all states without exception abide in 
practice by the moral-political commitments assumed in accordance with the final 
document. 


This is all the more necessary in that the process of the arms limitation and 
reduction negotiations has in recent years proven to be disorganized. Through 
the fault of the United States series of some negotiations have been disrupted, 
the start of others on most important aspects of a winding down of the arms 
race blocked. The situation, on the other hand, at the regvotiations which are 
being conducted is being complicated by the fact that th United States is 
ignoring the principle of equality and equal security ar.a endeavoring to obtain 
one-sided military advantages. Under current conditions the United Nations is 
called on to act energetically and assertively with respect to all the major 
problems of arms limitation and disarmament and to seek the resumption of the 
negotiations which have been suspended and the start of new ones. At the same 
time it is obvious that negotiations are not an end in themselves. It is 
essential that they lead to effective measures aimed at curbing the race in 
arms and their radical reduction. For this they must be conducted on a just 
and equal basis, without attempts by the participants to achieve one-sided 
military advantages. And in this respect the United Nations can have an 
impressive say. 


Elementary logic suggests that before turning back the arms race it is first 
necessary to halt it. Proceeding from this, the Soviet Union proposed the 
imposition of a moratorium on the creation, including scientific research, 

of assault space arms and also a freeze on nuclear arms. By way of good will 
gestures it assumed important unilateral commitments: the undertaking on the 
nonuse of nuclear weapons (1982); the undertaking not to be the first to put 
antisatellite weapons in space (1983); the unilateral moratorium (as of 7 April 
1985) on the deployment of intermediate-range missiles and the implementation 
of other retaliatory measures in Europe adopted as a consequence of the 
deployment of the new American missiles; and the unilateral moratorium on all 
nuclear explosions (as of 6 August 1985). 


However, the United States not only failed to respond positively to the 
unilateral steps of the Soviet Union but embarked on a number of actions of 
a directly opposite nature. 


Many UN member-states are expressing dissatisfaction at the state of affairs 

in issues of a reduction in arms (primarily nuclear) and disarmament. There is 
every reason for this. The question of the need for an enhancement of the 
United Nations’ role in this sphere has been raised repeatedly and continues 

to be raised. A special committee was set up in 1976 even to study the UN 
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role in the disarmament sphere. Subsequently this question was examined by 
the General Assembly. IJts 39th session proposed in a special resolution that 
all states communicate their thoughts and proposals on the ways and means 
with the aid of which the United Nations might perform its central role mors 
etfectively and bear the main responsibility in the disarmament sphere.* 


At the same time, however, it would seem that the United Nations has by no me 


as yet exhausted its potential for prompting all states, nuclear primarily, 
to act in the direction of a curbing of the arms race by the method of mutual 
example. 


1s 


A tendency is being displaved on the part of a number of countries to seek the 


causes of the unsatistactory state of affairs concerning the solution ot 
questions of disarmament and ways of enhancing the UN role in this sphere 

in shortcomings of the existing mechanism tor examining these problems. The 
opponents of disarmament are playing on this. In striving for a so-called 
"rationalization of procedures" they are essentially attempting to cut 

short UN activity in the said sphere, in other words, to reduce to a minimum 
discussion of the most important problems and by way of procedural 
manipulations to preclude the adoption ot decisions which do not suit them. 


In actual fact the true causes of the insufficient progress in the 
disarmament sphere are to be found not in the mechanism or procedures of the 
negotiations but in the reluctance of a number of important states to put an 


to the arms race. Under these conditions concentration of the United Nations 


end 
' 


attention on procedural-organizational issues concerning disarmament could only 


divert attention from the real essence of the problems and lead to a break 
with forms of negotiations which have justified themselves, which would 
enable the opponents of disarmament to continue to shun participation in 
the negotiations and the assumption of commitments in this sphere. Damage 
would thereby be done to states’ efforts in the business of halting the arm 
race and of disarmament which are being made both within the UN framework 
and outside. 


lV 


The Soviet Union invariably supports a stimulation of the United Nations’ 
contribution to the accomplishment of the long-urgent task of a halt to th 
arms race, Which is dangerous for peace, and a transition to a reduction in 


arms stockpiles and disarmament. But what paths lead to this goal? 


[It is first of all necessary to strive for implementation of the UN decisions 
which are filled with responsibility for the fate of peace--on preventing the 


militarization of space and on its peaceful use, the declaration on the 


condemnation and prevention of nuclear war, the resolutions in support of the 


renunciation of first use of nuclear weapons, a halt to the buildup of 

arsenals thereof, the banning of all tests thereof and so forth. The United 
Nations can and must continue efforts to create a moral-political atmospher 
which would make it possible, finally, to embark on practicable measures ot! 


* UN General Assembly Resolution 39/151, 17 December 1984. 








arms limitation and disarmament. Maximum use should be made for this of the 
organization's entire moral-political authority and the credit of respect and 
trust which it has rightly acquired thanks to actions corresponding to the 
lofty goals and principles of its charter. The UN decisions on questions of 
arms limitation and disarmament are perceptibly complicating the actions of 
militarist circles and at the same time encouraging the efforts of the 
supporters of arms limitation and reduction and strengthening the positions 
of realistic politicians and peace-loving forces. Governments which are 
obliged to heed the will and interests of their peoples cannot ignore them. 


The UN General Assembly Third Special Disarmament Session planned for 1986 
is called on to impart appreciable new impetus to the efforts in the sphere 
of curbing and turning back the arms race. but careful preparatory work is 
essential for it to be able to adopt effective decisions aimed at preventing 
nuclear war, limiting the arms race and at disarmament. 


The adoption of an all-embracing disarmament program, whose elaboration has 
been under way for a number of years now, would undoubtedly contribute to 
an enhancement of the efficiency of the United Nations. 


The World Disarmament Campaign, which provides for the United Nations' 

closer interaction with public organizations and movements and promotes their 
active involvement in the struggle to curb militarist forces and the extensive 
dissemination of truthful information about the consequences of a continuation 
of the arms race, has been conducted since 1982 on the initiative of the 

United Nations. 


The potential of the United Nations in this respect is far from exhausted. 

The effect of UN efforts within the framework of the World Disarmament Campaign 
will be even more perceptible if they are oriented toward the development of 
close interaction with the most representative mass movements and organizations. 
The more extensive illustration in the material disseminated by the UN 
Secretariat of UN decisions on key questions of removal of the nuclear threat and 
disarmament would be very useful also. 


The celebration of the 40th anniversary of the United Nations and the 
proclamation of 1986 as International Peace Year will serve as additional 
stimulus to the mobilization of the efforts of peoples and states to 
consolidate international peace and security. The successful implementation of 
measures within this framework will contribute to an intensification of states’ 
joint actions in the business of removing the military threat and ensuring 
security by way of disarmament. 


Of course, the task of increasing the effectiveness of the United Nations is 
not confined to measures in the sphere of preventing nuclear war and arms 
limitation. The question of whether the United Nations' role in efforts to 
maintain peace and for the peaceful settlement of conflicts is sufficiently 
effective is pertinent here. The results of its work do not as yet provide 
grounds for a simple evaluation. 











In a whole number of instances, mainly when the disputes and conflicts have 
not been of an explosive nature, the United Nations has been able to perform 
a certain positive role. However, when the development of a dispute has gone 
beyond the peaceful stage and approached the start of armed operations, the 
organization has proven incapable of preventing or stopping them. 


In this connection critics of the United Nations frequently assert that the 
collective security system envisaged by its charter is "unrealistic," 
"imperfect" and so forth. Attempts are thus made to underpin the demands 

for a revision of the UN Charter and, primarily, cancellation of the principle 
of the unanimity of the permanent members of the Security Council. 


In actual fact--and precisely given a realistic view of the state of affairs-- 
the UN Charter and the principles of a collective security system contained 
therein provide the maximum of what may be done under the difficult conditions 
of the modern world. The key principle--the unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Security Council-~has served and continues to serve as a 
reliable barrier against this body being used for purposes which run counter 
to the interests of maintaining international peace and security. 


As experience shows, the principle of unanimity in the Security Council is 
also of great significance for the young developing states and small countries 
and the peoples struggling for freedom and independence. Thus J. Castaneda, 
the well-known Mexican specialist in the field of international law and 
diplomacy, observed in one of his studies that "abrogation of the right of veto 
in instances of a serious threat to peace, breaches of peace or acts of 
aggression would not be to the benefit of small or medium-sized states. The 
veto serves as a barrier preventing small countries, often against their will, 
being dragged into ventures which basically serve the interests of the leading 
powers. Paradoxically, the veto serves to protect small countries more than 
the great ones."* 


The Soviet Union has repeatedly used its rights and powers as a permanent 
member of the Security Council to support national liberation movements and 
defend the just cause of peoples struggling against colonial and racist 
domination. All states, regardless of their size, military power, economic 
development or allegiance to this social system or the other, have an interest 
in preservation of the permanence of the principle of unanimity. The very 
existence of the United Nations is inconceivable without this principle: 

it would then be some other organization. 


No, the reasons why some of its useful decisions remain on paper, centers of 
military danger are preserved in certain parts of the world and the shameful 
sores of colonial-racist domination have not yet finally been done away with 
are not to be found in the UN Charter. On the contrary, all these are 
consequences of the fact that some UN member states are failing to comply 
with the charter's provisions and acting in breach of the noble principles and 
goals proclaimed therein. 





* Quoted from "The Soviet Union at International Conferences of the 1941-1945 
Great Patriotic War Period," vol V, "UN Conference in San Francisco (25 
April-26 June 1945)," Collection of Documents, Moscow, 1980, p 29. 
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Even the best and most accomplished charter is not in itsel! a guarantee 


its provisions will be implemented and ensure the preservation o! 


’ 


the existence of a good charter, the unity and cohesive action of 
participants in the world community are further needed for the accomplishment 


of this task. 


peace, re 


the 


The organization's charter contains many unused possibilities and reserves, 
The ways and means of an increase in the effectiveness of the United Nation: 
and a strengthening of its authority should be sought precisely on the basi 


of its strict and consistent observance. 


The report on the CPSU Central Committee Politburo session issued 


that 


edie 
;LUCS 


on 23 August 


1985 emphasized that the Soviet Union "attaches great significance to the 


United Nations as an effective instrument of peace." It went on 


to sav: 


"The USSR will continue to strive to ensure that the just democratic principles 


on which the United Nations was founded 40 years ago be embodied 
of international relations. Proceeding from the main statutory 


United Nations--the preservation and consolidation of peace--the Soviet 


will at the upcoming General Assembly session also exert efforts 


in the prac 
task ot the 
Union 


to ensure 


tice 


that the main place in its work be occupied by questions of a halt to the arms 
race. Simultaneously the USSR will, as before, support the development on 


an equal basis of international cooperation in various spheres, 


n the 


peaceful conquest of space under the conditions of its nonmilitarization 


included." 


It is such a line which will lead to the increased effectiveness 
Nations and the full disclosure of its potential as an etfective 


peace. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS "Pravda". "Mirovaya ckonomika 
mezhdunarodnyve otnosheniva", 1985 
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SMALL WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN WORLD POLITICS 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 11, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 36-41 


[Article by L. Voronkov: "Small Western European Countries in World 
Politics"] 


[Text] Official representatives, public and political figures, scientists- 
specialists, and journalists of small Western European countries in their 
public statements and discussion, often cite the fact that their states lack 
all practical possibilities to influence the state of world affairs. This 
motive is used to justify the self withdrawal of some of them from active 
participation in solving currently important international problems and their 
refusal to take any independent and constructive foreign policy initiatives. 


However, a realistic analysis of the contemporary international situation and 
of its development trends promises no grounds for these claims. As a result 
of qualitative changes in international relations in connection with the rise 
and development of the world socialist system and the strengthening of its 
international positions and the appearance of dozens of young liberated states 
on the fragments of colonial empires, it has become possible for all states 
striving for peace, regardless of their power or size, to follow their 
independent foreign policy course. The CPSU and Soviet Government leaders and 
many prominent figures of a whole number of other countries have pointed out 
more than once the growing opportunities for small states to play a 
constructive role in contemporary world politics. 


And what is involved in this connection is by no means any artificial 
opposition of the small capitalist states to the bigger ones. The general laws 
of capitalism are fully in effect both in the large and the small and medium- 
sized capitalist countries. However, the intensity of their manifestation 

may be different in the individual spheres, a fact that, of course, affects 

the foreign policy practice of the governments of small Western European 
states. 


I 


The claims regarding the relative economic and political helplessness of small 
countries undoubtedly had a solid ground in the past, that is, in the period 
when capitalism exercised complete sway in the world and when the substance of 
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international relations basically amounted to ntinuous controntation 
between the biggest powers over the question “how the weaker nations 
conquered by them should be divided between the powerful and rich’ nat ions." 
The struggle between the biggest pit t powers for divisions and 
redivisions of the world and Yr markets, urce f raw materials, and spher 
Of capital investment turned mainly into territorial conquests. This ensured 
the physical ownership, direct cont: nd rcible domination of foreign 
territories that represented thx ect tf imperialist expansions a 
well as of interimperialist contradict n 

This kind of threat also hun tat 

the possibility of relying on milit instrument of their for 
policy in relation to the bigeest list wers, they were torced to 
continue to adapt themselves to the t! existing svstem of rternat ional 
relations in which the approach based militar ree w redominant 

the final analysis the political « lations and economi terest 
powers also predetermined the fat f wat id peace for mill peopl d 
states and even the possibility for their independent « Ce \n tte 
by them to resolve the problems of their security on the is of joining t 
blocks with the biggest imperialist powers led to t} ) ite results | 
these attempts inevitably involved th 1 Europe liect ind wars, 

The vulnerability of the international] it j . ountries gave ri 

to the aspiration--which has become tr t lal--to keep away from active 
partic pation in international life and to limit ther lv niv to provid 
from time to time mediating service in ercom the ntradictions betw 
big powers and solving the conflicts betwe t | 

The policy of neutrality turned out to be especially attractive to small 
countries. It made it possible tor them t \intain advantageous economic 
relations with big powers and, at the Ye time, to avoid any participation 
in confrontations between the latter and thereby also the risk of turning 
their territories into an arena o! litarv conflicts. 

Mankind's entry into the historical e transition trom capitalism to 
socialism initiated the dynamic p qualitative changes in all spher: 
oO] social life, the changes taking pl ider the erowine influence ot wor 
socialism. Imperialism has lost it ive role in world politics. At t 
same time, the sphere of ration the new type of relations between 
peoples, engendered b ism, 1 teadily widening. These changes ars 
directly reflected in 1 ition tates, including, of course, the smal] 
ones, both within the system of capitalism and in the international arena 

! whole. 

Despite the fact that after the victor ft the Great October Revolution the 
imperialist bourgeoisie tried to include th 11] European countries in 
various anti-Soviet combinations, it ! led in the inal analysis to draw the 
into active participation in the milit intervention tinst revolutionar 
Russia. 

* “Vu. Lenin, "Complete Collected _ », ] 








",.eThe attempt by big powers to mobilize against us the small countries--which 
are all absolutely and implicitly under their influence--has utterly failed 
because of contradictions between the interests of international imperialism 
and the interests of these smal] countries."* Analyzing this tact, V.I. Lenin 
pointed out that not only the workers and peasants but also a part of the 
bourgeoisie of small countries in the end did not move against us. "...When 
the straightforward question was either going with the Entente and helping it 
to suppress the Bolsheviks or helping the Bolsheviks by means of staying 
neutral, it turned out that we won this suit and obtained neutrality ,"%* (phy 
small European countries plaved a certain role in enabling Soviet Russia to 
overcome diplomatic isolation and economic blockade which the biggest Western 
powers tried to organize. 


The loss by imperialism of its dominant role in international relations and the 
ever growing influence of the foreign policy of countries of the socialist 
community on the course of world events have created real prerequisites for 

the democratic principles of interstate relations to become predominant in 
world politics. » realization of the foreign policy ideals of the new 

system is connected with providing an opportunity tor every sovereign state to 
follow its own independent foreign policy course, while the strategy of 
imperialism is based on subordinating the policies of individual independent 
States to the interests of the struggle against socialism and other currents 
of the world revolutionary process. 


As far as the USSR is concerned, the relations with the small Western Furopean 
countries have always played and continue to play an important role. 
Steadfastly following the principles of peaceful coexistence, the Soviet Union 
Strives to assert a new type of international relations with these countries, 
relations based on equality and mutually beneficial economic, political, and 
cultural cooperation and on the exclusion of the methods of military force, 
used by imperialism, from the practice of international relations. The 
consistent actions of the USSR and other socialist states in support of th 
principles of peaceful coexistence and the ensuring of this course with the 
entire might and authority of the socialist community substantially widen the 
objective possibilities for the small Western European countries to follow «4 
truly independent policy. 


The USSR's relations with Finland, Austria and several other small European 
countries play a constructive role in asserting positive changes in the 
European and world arenas. These relations have convincingly demonstrated 

in practice the possibility and fruitfulness of stable forms of mutually 
beneficial peaceful cooperation based on equality. The small Western 

European countries are able in this sphere to exercise a positive influence on 
the development of a structure of peaceful relations between East and West. 
The widening of this cooperation not only does not constitute a threat to them 
but, on the contrary, also furthers the strengthening of general security that 
represents the most reliable basis for safeguarding the national interests of 
states. 





Ai 


* V.I. Lenin, "Complete Collected Works", vol 39, p 349. 
k*k Tbid., pp 395-396. 








The small Western European countries that show a desire to develop good- 
neighborly relations with the socialist states invariably find the latter to 
be sincere and equal parners. In the sphere of East-West relations the small 
Western European countr/es have considerable possibilities at their disposal 
to be an active and independent factor in world politics. 


LT 


In the conditions of the new correlation of forces in the world arena, 
objective prerequiters have developed for small countries to follow an 
autonomous foreign policy course, a course that is more independent from the 
leading imperialist powers, and to participate more actively in international 
life. All this widens the possibilities for increasing their contribution 
to solving the currently important international problems. 


Striving to consolidate the forces of capitalism under the conditions of 
existence of the world socialist system, the leading imperialist powers have 
been forced to change their tune in their relations with their "small 
partners." What is involved here is the fact that the very possibility for 
implementing the global strategy of imperialism depends to a considerable 
extent on whether the main imperialist powers succeed in enlisting the small 
Western European countries in its implementation. 


Despite the fact that the proportional share of the individual states of this 
group in the industrial production of the capitalist world is small (amounting 
to no more than 1.5 to 2 percent), it is comprable in its total aggregate to the 
indexes of the third industrial power of capitalism, the FRG, and the rates of 
growth of gross domestic produce in the small Western European countries are on 
the whole higher than the respective rates in the big states. As a result of 
this, their proportional share in the industrial production of Western Europe 
increased from 24 percent in 1960 to 28 percent in 1984 and in foreign trade 
from 36.7 percent in 1960 to 39.5 percent of the total value of West European 
exports in 1984.* 


The positions of small countries are especially impressive in such industrial 
branches as the machine building, machine tool making, shipbuilding, electrical 
engineering, chemical, cellulose and paper, and several other industries. 

Many of them are large producers of food products (meat and dairy products, 
fish and fish products) and mineral fertilizers and have developed food 
flavoring industries and agricultural machine building. 


The economy of Western European countries is oriented to a considerable extent 
to foreign markets and is characterized by a high degree of economic 
specialization. For instance, Greece and Norway have an established reputation 
of international maritime shippers; the Netherland's port of Rotterdam and the 
Belgian port of Antwerp rank among the world's biggest ports; the role of 

Swiss banks is universally known; many small Western European countries have 
turned into large international tourist centers. 


The important and often monopolist positions of small countries in the 
production of and trade in industrial and agricultural products and certain 





* Calculations according to the "Economic Situation of Capitalist and 
Developing Countries, Survey for 1984 and the Beginning of 1985." 
Supplement to MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEXHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA, No 8, 1985, 
pp 9, 92. 
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types of raw materials, and in providing certain types of international 
services are transforming these countries into an essential component part 

of the world economy and the entire system of international economic relations. 
[f the small countries were to "fall out" of the system of international 
economic relations, this would have an extraordinarily painful effect on the 


economy of many countries, including the biggest capitalist powers. 


Under the conditions of the scientific-technological revolution, the laws of 
specialization, dictated by domestic needs of the development of production 
forces, receive additional stimuli that make a tangible imprint on the 
economic life of small ‘'estern European countries and their participation in 
the international division of labor and the entire world economic relations. 
Their economic specialization engenders the need for their active foreign 
economic relations on as broad a basis as possible, including, of course, 
economic relations with the socialist states. 


However, the leading imperialist powers are making considerable efforts to 
draw the small Western European countries into participation in the 
implementation of their global antisocialist strategy and to force them to 
embark on the path of curtailing their economic relations and cooperation 
with the USSR and other socialist states, something that is contrary to the 
requirements and needs of the small countries themselves. Recently many of 
them, including Austria, Greece, Finland, and Sweden, have been subjected to 
overt economic and political pressures from the United States, which wants 

to force them to adjust their relations with the countries of socialism in a 
spirit that is suitable to Washington. However, in the conditions in which 
the socialist system exists and is successfully developing, the United States 
and some other large capitalist countries are no longer able to ensure the 
attainment of desired goals by force or exclusively by means of methods of 
pressure, imposition of their will on junior partners, and gross politica] 
diktats. Actively using the coincidence of class interests as well as 
multifaceted methods of economic, military-political and ideological pressure, 
the leading imperialist powers at the same time are compelled to take account 
of certain concrete interests of their allies in order to keep them within 
the sphere of their influence. 


As a result of the broadening of opportunities of the small Western European 
states to play an active role in international relations, their responsibility 
for the state of world affairs, too, has increased. There is an increasingly 
urgent need for coordinating the actions in the international arena with the 
interests of detente and of improving the political climate and for taking 

the corresponding constructive initiatives. 


At the same time it is impossible not to notice that the utilization of their 
increased possibilities by the small countries does not always turn into 
actions that take account of the interests of the entire world community. The 
position of some of them on solving the questions of division of fishing zones 
and continental shelves can be cited as an example in this connection. Some 
individual countries show an inclination to use in their foreign policy the 
logic of confrontation between the two systems in the international arena for 
the purpose of solving some or other questions to their own advantage, and in 
this connection they do not always consider the interests of other states. 











LI 


The fundamental changes that have taken place in the entire system of 
contemporary international relations have led to a deepening interdependence 
between ensuring the national security of the small Western European states 
and strengthening European and general security. 


The small Western European countries could help consolidate international 
security with practical steps aimed at improving the political climate in the 
world, at promoting detente, peaceful international cooperation, disarmament 
and at solving contemporary global problems. 


An indication of the essentially increased opportunities of the small Western 
European countries in this respect is provided, for instance, by the foreign 
policy steps taken by Greece. As is known, A. Papandreou's government has 
come forth in support of forming a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans and it has 
requested the liquidation of the American military bases on Greek territory 
and refused to follow the policy of economic sanctions against the countries 
of socialism, imposed by the R. Reagan administration on the NATO allies, 

and to support the depioyment of the new American medium-range missiles in 
Europe. 


Sweden's social democratic government headed by 0. Palme has expressed its 
support for the idea of a nuclear-free zone in northern Europe and declared 

its readiness to start negotiationson forming such a zone. It has made a 
proposal to set up a zone free from "battleground" nuclear weapons in central 
Europe. 

Referring to the "Palme commission's" proposal to form a "nuclear-free corridor" 
along the meeting line between NATO and the Warsaw Pact, M.S. Gorbachev has 
characterized it as being "in tune" with Soviet policy and declared himself 

in favor of implementing it.* 


The role played by Finland in the preparations for and successful conclusion 

of the all-European conference and the choice of Helsinki as the place where the 
historic Final Act was signed and where the preparatory consultations for the 
Conference on Confidence Building Measures and Security and Disarmament in 
Europe were also held attests to a widening of the framework of that country's 
foreign political activities and to the great international authority of its 
peace-loving foreign policy. 


Finland's proposal to form a nuclear-free zone in northern Europe has 
attracted the attention of the world public. The realization of this 
initiative would represent an essential contribution to the efforts to 
strengthen the climate of good-neighborliness and confidence on the entire 
continent; it would not only correspond to the national interests of Finland 
but also to those of other northern European countries, and would further the 
easing of tension on the entire continent. 





* PRAVDA, 11 October 1985. 
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Austria is actively engaged in the efforts to continue the all-European process 
initiated in Helsinki. It supports the idea of development of cooperation 
between East and West in the sphere of energy, environmental protection, and 
transportation (in particular, in the sphere of European shipping) and 
advocates the conclusion of an agreement on banning especially dangerous 

types of weapons and the achievement of success at the Vienna negotiations 

on the reduction of armed forces and arms in central Europe. 


The foreign policy efforts of these countries are aimed at strengthening the 
system of security and cooperation in Europe, lowering the level of military 
confrontation on the continent and consequently, ensuring the most reliable 

solutions for the national security problems of the states situated in this 

region. 


The increased authority of the small Western European countries is a direct 
consequence of the policy of relaxation of tension. Turning the principles 

of interstate relations, approved by the CSCE, into the norm of contemporary 
international relations can create the conditions for a further growth of the 
importance of these states in world politics. 


The role played by the greup of European neutral and nonaligned countries in 
the efforts aimed at continuing the Helsinki process and achieving mutually 
acceptable accords at the meetings and conferences held within its framework 
is widely known. In this connection it is possible to call attention to the 
posi. ve role played by this group in the successful conclusion of the Madrid 
meeting that adopted the decision on convening the Stockholm Conference on 
Confidence Building Measures and Security and Disarmament in Furope. 


Heated discussions about the main directions of security policy under the 
changed historical conditions are now in progress in many small Western 

European countries. At the center of these debates is the problem of choosing 
between safeguarding national security and independence by strengthening defense 
efforts and increasing the might of the armed forces, on the one hand, and an 
active foreign policy engagement aimed at strengthening international security 
and detente and improving the political atmosphere in the world, on the other. 


It is important to emphasize in this connection that as a rule the choice in 
favor of increasing defense efforts does not lead to strengthening the security 
of these countries or to improving the world political climate or to 
strengthening the independence of these countries. Moreover, by making such a 
choice, the small Western European countries inevitably enter into military 
cooperation with the main imperialist powers and fall into a state of rigid 
military-political dependence on them, a dependence that negatively effects 
their ability to take independent foreign policy actions and which can draw 
them into a strategy that is dangerous for the cause of peace. 


The history of the formation of the postwar doctrines of national security in 
the small Western European countries and the existence of differences between 
them in this sphere attest to the fact that the correlation of forces within 
this or that country which developed under the impact of events in the 
international arena and the degree of influence of democratic circles on the 
process of decisionmaking on foreign policy affairs have always been of decisive 
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importance for the elaboration of these doctrines. The nature of the toreign 
policy steps taken by the governments of the small Western European countries 


depends in many respects on the question of whose benefit the correlation of 


their internal political forces moves in relation to the topical problems ot 
world politics. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo Tsk KPSS "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i 
mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniva"™. 1985 








U.S. BINARY WEAPONS PLANS ASSAILED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 67-71 


[Article by V. Ustinov: "New Step Toward the Creation of Binary Weapons"] 


[Text ] T 


Preparations are under way across the Atlantic for the realization of new 
plans aimed at a spiraling of the arms race. The final vote in the U.S. 
Congress on the appropriation of resources for the production of a new 
variety of chemical weapons--nerve-paralyzing binary warheads--is scheduled. 
In the event of approval of this project, which was prepared by a conciliation 
committee of the two chambers, the Pentagon hopes in the 1986 fiscal year 
even to obtain $155 million for "chemical reinforcement and rearmament ," 

that is, the replacement of chemical arsenals. 


According to American press reports, without waiting for the official 
adoption of a decision on the allocation of appropriations, the U.S. Defense 
Department has embarked on the allocation of contracts for the production of 
these weapons for a sum total of almost $1.5 billion. 


The policy of developing binary chemical warheads based on the use of several 
relatively less toxic substances which when combined form a lethal poisonous 
substance was adopted in the United States back in 1949. According to data of 
the Stockholm Institute for the Study of Peace and Disarmament (SIPRI), in 
1965 the navy patented the design of a binary chemical bomb and in February 
1969 acquired appropriations for a research contract for binary-type cluster 
chemical warheads filled with the components of a sarin (GB)-type war gas. 
These warheads were intended for use against ground targets from Launchers 
mounted on supersonic aircraft. On the basis of a study of such data the 
SIPRI concluded in 1973 even that the U.S. Army was examining several other 
"binary" warhead designs.* In recent years binary warheads developed within 
the framework of the broad-based 5-year "chemical rearmament" program 
proclaimed in 1982. It is planned spending on its realization $10 billion all 
told in order to fundamentally modernize the military-chemical arsenal and 





* See "The Problems of Chemical and Biological Warfare," SIPRI, vol 11 
("Chemical and Biological Weapons Today"), Stockholm, 1973. 
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The administration's concentrated pressure on the legislators has inerea: 


continuously. <As of February C. Weinberger and other high-ranking milit 
officers have been insisting on the incorporation in the budget of spec i 
ippropriations tor the production of new chemical weapons, A chemical 
weapons commission was set up in March under the auspices of the Preside: 
made up of such fierce champions of the arms race as 7. Brzezinski, 

A. Haig and others. The commission reached the conclusion concerning, the 
need to modernize the United States’ chemical arsenals by way of the 
organization ot the line production of qualitatively new binary weapons. 
Although from the viewpoint of its composition the commission did not 
inspire particular trust inasmuch as it did not include convinced crit ik 
of this program, its report in support of the production of new chemical 
arms was studied by many congressmen. In addition, several influential 
members of the commission joined personally in the lobbying campaign. 


Long before the vote in the House emissaries of the Pentagon enveloped 


members of Congress in special briefings, stressing the "interests of 


sod 
iy’ 


i] 


it 


security and arms control". Together with the opponents of the program they 


worked persistently on congressmen who earlier had displayed hesitation « 
this issue. As a result 28 of the 30 newly elected Republicans who took 


part in the voting ultimately supported the milit 's viewpoint. Speci 
mancuvers were organized tor the opponents of binary weapon to demonstt 
the need for such weapons. Nor were the members ot Coners ind also thy 


] 


statfers of whom it was known that thev wer ‘Kept Le | toward the thre t 


on the part of the Russians" myth left unattended. For them the Pent 
organized information sessions with the participation of intelligence 


representative Se According to «&. Isaac 5 director ot the Council ton 


Viable World organization, "wherever the opponents of the production of w 
ras appeared, Pentagon lobbyist had gotten there first.” 
he danger ) tri bite House ’ urse toward the expansi qu litat ‘ 
renewal of the chemi: l weapons rsenal is intensitied bv the fact that 
the United Stats t\lready posse 7 the world’ D1 est stockpils 1 uc! 
weapons, which, according to experts’ estimates, could destrov all mankind 
nv times over. [t is well known, tor example, that the annual product 
the plant producin irin in Newport (Indiana) is sutticient to create 
lethal concentrations of this war gas over a considerable part of Europs 
he American arsenal which already exists runs to 55,000 tons of highl 
tox li nerve | 150,000 tons ] chemi i] warhead ° The United State 
h more than 10 large- ile chemical arms stores on its territory and 
verseas, including West Europe. Some 4 million liters of highly toxic 
irin and VX-type war 2as are stored in U.S. Army dumps in the FRG alone. *? 
In Idition, the nited States is accelerating the construction of a large 
repository tor chemical weapons on the Paciti itoll of Johnston (1,100 
kiloweters trom the Hawaiian Islands) intended for 13,000 tons of chemical 
bombs, whose toxicity i o great that their importation into the United 
NEW YORK TIM Be \ueust 1985 














states is categorically prohibited by American law. To judge by everything, 
the atoll is being assigned the role of backup chemical warfare center in 
the Pacific. 


The Pentagon's attempts to drag its allies into its military-chemical 
preparations cannot be overlooked. It is planned deploying cruise missiles, 
aerial bombs and artillery shells fitted with the latest chemical charges 
primarily at American bases in Great Britain, the FRG and Italy and then in 
other West European countries. The Big Eye chemical aerial bombs will be 
deployed on board aircraft carriers in the East Atlantic and Mediterranean.* 


The foreign press does not conceal the fact that the United States intends 
deploying binary weapons beyond its territory. A NEW YORK TIMES report 
which emphasized that "the allies' opinion will not be decisive'"** on the 
question of deployment of the new weapons testifies to this. 


According to Western press reports, it is planned building on FRG territory 
a further five chemical weapons dumps, in Allgau and Schwarzwald included, 
for the storage of 19,000 tons of binary weapon war gas and also binary 
warheads for howitzers and the Big Eye aerial bombs. It is planned storing 
there in time warheads with a chemical filling for the Lance and cruise 
missiles. 


According to a report of the British weekly NEW SCIENTIST, missiles with 
highly toxic nerve gas will be delivered to the American bases at Lakenheath 
and Upper Heyford in Britain, which already have F-111]1 bombers. 


Also chosen together with Britain and the FRG as a location for the storing 
of binary war gas is Italy, where it is proposed concentrating weapons 
which could be used for an operation on NATO's southern flank and adjacent 


areas of Africa and the Near and Middle East. In addition, it is also planned 


deploying war gas stocks at U.S. bases in the Near and Middle East to support 
the combat operations of the RDF. As the American journal PROGRESSIVE pointed 
out, "the Europeans understand that when the United States speaks of a new 
war being fought, it does not refer to combat operations in the suburbs of 
Washington. The battlefield will be densely populated areas of Central 
Europe." 


World press reports concerning West Europe's possible enlistment in the plans 
to deploy the latest U.S. chemical arms are also being confirmed by the 
pronouncements of American officials. Thus Gen B. Rogers, commander of NATO 
Joint Armed Forces in Europe, declared plainly that binary chemical weapons 
together with nuclear weapons could be used from the very outset of military 
operations on the European continent. According to Lieutenant General 
Donnelly, commander of the U.S.A.F. in Europe, and General Otis, commander 
of the U.S. Army in Europe, it is contemplated deploying and using binary 
warheads primarily on the European continent. 





i 


* "Whence the Threat to Peace," p 52. 
**k NEW YORK TIMES, 26 June 1985. 











Advocating the production of binary warheads, J. Wade, deputy assistant U.S. 
defense secretary, declared in Congress back in 1981 that the accelerated 
provision of the U.S. Army with the latest types of chemical weapon was 
essential to "have the possibility of fighting a large-scale chemical war in 
Europe against the Warsaw Pact countries." According to J. Kester, tormer 
Pentagon employee and a compiler of the Chemical Weapons Commission report, 
"it would be best were we to provide for the forward basing of some of these 
weapons." While House member Spratt bluntly calls on the West Europeans 

to assume some of the burden connected with the deployment of chemical 
weapons.* 


I] 


In the light of the facts which have been adduced it should be no surprise that 
the anger of the world community at the American plans to use West Europe as 

a springboard for chemical warfare is growing and that the demands that 
Washington abandon the development, production and deployment of new types 

of chemical weapon are increasing. 


A bill submitted in the U.S. House in March 1983 by congressmen from both 
parties banning the production of chemical warheads may serve as an indication 
of such dissatisfaction. Its purpose was to block the administration's 
intention to embark on the production of binary weapons--155-mm artillery 
shells and Big Eye aerial bombs. 


In connection with the plans for the allocation of appropriations for the 
production of binary weapons senators E. Kennedy, G. Hart, W. Proxmire and 
others pointed out in March 1982 in a letter to J. Tower, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee: "We believe that the creation of these 
weapons will not strengthen the United States' national security and that 
there is no need for them from the defense viewpoint." 


It is perfectly understandable that Washington's plans are causing particular 
disquiet in West Europe. The joint initiative of the SED and the SPD--the 
FRG's biggest opposition party--on the question of the creation in Europe 

of a zone free of chemical weapons, which was promulgated in June 1985, was 

a reflection of this disquiet. It is envisaged as a priority step that such 

a zone should encompass the territory of the GDR, FRG and CSSR. Noting the 
danger emanating from the chemical weapons which exist currently, both parties 
expressed concern in connection with the new military-technical developments 
in this sphere, which are a threat to mankind of a new scale and which make 
the achievement of agreement on disarmament considerably more difficult. 


As Dutch Foreign Minister H. van den Broek declared, his government does not 
intend permitting the United States to deploy chemical weapons on Dutch 
territory. L, (Budtts), chairman of Denmark's Social Democratic Party Security 
and Foreign Policy Commission, advocated a ban on chemical weapons and 
supported the idea of the creation in Europe of a zone tree of such weapons. 


* NEW YORK TIMES, 12 August 1985. 
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The United States' intention to speed up the creation of binary warheads is 
increasing the danger of the spread of chemical weapons over the planet. The 
possibility of producing all the components of binary chemical weapons secretly, 
in the guise of conventional commercial chemicals, and also the relative 
simplicity and accessibility of their production are creating the prerequisites 
for the stockpiling of chemical arms by a wide range of states. The following 
estimation of the weekly NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE is indicative in this 
connection: "Pentagon representatives acknowledge that as soon as the 
production of binary warheads begins, the further proliferation of 

chemical weapons overseas will be inevitable."" And, further: "The use of 
chemical weapons on the battlefield in Europe will probably lead to millions 
of casualties among the civilian population." 


The negative consequences of the creation and deployment such weapons have 
been shown convincingly by prominent arms limitation experts. Thus G. Brauch, 
member of the SPD Board's Security Commission and fellow of the London 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, pointed out: "Under conditions 
where the early warning time is sharply reduced and the effect of a preventive 
attack is growing, neutron warheads and nerve gas combined with the latest, 
even more accurate tactical weapon delivery systems will increase instability 
in a crisis situation and increase the possibility of the use of weapons of 
mass destruction." It is his belief that adoption of the new generation of 
nerve gas is just one of a number of destabilizing factors engendered by the 
improvement of weapons systems. He refers here to the experience of multiple- 
warhead missiles, which serves as convincing confirmation of the proposition: 
"If new technology has been introduced and if billions have been spent thereon, 
it is very difficult to achieve a point where it is considered possible to 
renounce it." 


It is difficult tosquare the intensive preparations for the creation of binary 
warheads with the U.S. Administration's declarations concerning its interest 
in the elaboration of an international convention banning chemical weapons. 
They are also contrary to UN General Assembly decisions condemning the 
creation of binary weapons, as, equally, the proliferation of chemical arms 
as a whole. 


It is fitting to recall that as of 1981 the UN General Assembly has regularly 
passed resolutions expressing profound concern in connection with the planned 
production and deployment of binary chemical weapons. ‘These resolutions 
invariably contain an appeal to all states "to refrain from any actions which 
could complicate the negotiations on banning chemical weapons and, in particular, 
refrain from the production and deployment of chemical weapons on the territory 
of other states."* 


Against the background of the Pentagon's efforts to step up military-chemical 
preparations the attempts of official American propaganda to accuse the USSR 
and the other Warsaw Pact countries of "overtaking" NATO in this sphere appear 
unconvincing. Such assertions are refuted in the United States itself. Thus 
Congressman D. Bonior in the past rejected in the House the inventions to the 
effect that the program for a chemical arms buildup was merely a "response" 


* UN Document. Resolution 39/65 B, 12, December 1985. 
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to similar work in the socialist countries, pointing to the lack of evidence 
and proof on this score. In the opinion of Sen G. Hart, member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, there are no reliable data underpinning the assertion 
that the Soviet Union built up chemical weapons at an accelerated pace in 

the 1970's. 


Washington's accusations leveled at another are aimed at concealing its own 
unseemly actions, including the suspension in 1980 through the fault of the 
United States of the Soviet-American negotiations on the prohibition of 
chemical weapons, and distracting attention from actual instances of the use 

of American chemical weapons in the not-too-distant past. Yet, as R. Schweiker, 
secretary for Health and Human Services of the United States, admitted, during 
the aggression in Southeast Asia American forces used chemical weapons in 41 
operations, as a result of which more than 2 million Vietnamese suffered and 
vegetation over 43 percent of the area in use was destroyed. 


III 


The Soviet Union consistently advocates a complete ban on chemical weapons, 
including such barbaric varieties thereof as binary warheads. The TASS 
statement of 19 February 1982 issued in connection with Washington's 
proclamation of the program for "chemical rearmament," including plans for 
furnishing the U.S. Army with binary warheads, emphasized: "The United 
States does not conceal the fact that it is its intention that chemical 
warfare would be conducted in the densely populated parts of Europe and other 
continents. The plans being discussed in the United States to fit cruise 
missiles, aerial bombs and artillery shells with new chemical warheads, a 
large number of which it is planned deploying in the European countries as 
part of the American forward-based weapons, also serve this criminal goal." 
A statement disseminated as an official document of the Disarmament 
Conference drew attention to the pronouncements of Pentagon representatives 
that furnishing the U.S. Army with the latest war gases was designed to 
afford an opportunity for conducting large-scale chemical warfare in Europe. 


The joint working document "Binary Weapons and the Problem of an Effective Ban 
on Chemical Weapons," which was submitted by a number of socialist countries 
in the Disarmament Committee (subsequently transformed into the Disarmament 
Conference) on 11 March 1982, emphasizes the disastrous consequences of the 
deployment of binary warheads, for solution of the problem of separating 
commercial chemicals from chemicals intended for use for chemical weapon 
purposes included. Particular attention is called here to the difficulties 
of monitoring compliance with a future convention banning chemical weapons. 
"Supervision itself--both national and, particularly, international," the 
document says, "will in many cases be extremely difficult, if it is possible 
at all, and conditions could emerge for the secret stockpiling and storage 
of chemicals for binary weapons and the creation of chemical weapons in the 
guise of commercial production.'"* 





* Document CD/258 Corr. 1, 11 March 1982. 
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The Soviet draft "Basic Provisions Governing a Ban on the Development, 
Production and Stockpiling of Chemical Weapons and Their Destruction" has 
been available for examination in the Geneva Disarmament Conference since 
1982. It takes account of the results of Soviet-American negotiations and 
ilso the viewpoints of other states. This proposal, which is drawn up in 
detail and protoundly considered, embraces the problem ot a ban on chemical 
weapons in all its basic aspects. Measures of international control, 
including on-site verification of compliance with a future convention, and 
lso the possibility of international inspections with the consent of the 


‘ orrespondine St ito ’ } ce ' ‘or, 


The Soviet Union's position in connection with the intention of the U.S. 
Congress to allocate appropriations for the production of binary chemical]! 
weapons was set forth in the TASS statement of 1] July 1985, which was 
lisseminated as an official document of the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 
it emphasizes that the United States has in practice approached the point 


f adding to its military arsenal a new, even more dangerous variety of 
irbaric weapon--a nerve-paralyzing lethal mixture--and the decisions 


leading to the production of binary weapons have been made precisely at a 


time when negotiations are continuing at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 


n the elaboration of a convention on the prohibit i ind destruction of 
chemical weapons. In connection with the intention to deploy binary weapons 
primarily on the territory of the United States' West Furopean allies the 

tatement points out that, as in the case involving the missiles being 
leploved in a number of West Furopean states, the insidiousness of the design 

f Washington, which would like t remain aloof and is hoping to expose th 


territory of its allies to a retaliatory atta k, i manifested anew here. 
<tensive comment was elicited worldwide and primarily in Furope by the 
readiness expressed by M.S. Gorbachev, general secretary of the CPSU ( 


Committee, in conversation with SPD Deputy Chairman Rau on 10 September 1985 


in the event of the creation in Central Europe of a zone free of chemical] 
weapons "to fuarantee and respect the status of this zon "he ind, furthermore, 
such a guarantee would take effect if the United States, tor its part, acted 


Similarly. 


[t is to be regretted that the United States" initial reaction to the proposal 


oncerning the creation of such a zone was not promising. Yet a regional] 
ipproach to a ban on chemical weapons is encountering increasingly great 
support and attention. The appeals in September of the GDR and CSSR 
governments to the FRG Government containing a proposal concerning negotiation 
on the creation in Europe of a zone free of chemical weapons testify to this. 
The governments of both socialist states believe that it would be possible 
to achieve the liquidation of the chemical weapon stocks in this region and 
exclude the deployment on the Furopean continent of new, extraordinarily 
dangerous types thereof, binary weapons primarily. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelistvo TsK KPSS "Pravda". "Mirovava ekonomika i 


mezhdunarodnyve otnosheniva", 1985 
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SOVIET-GERMAN ROUNDTABLE ON WEST EUROPEAN ECONOMY, POLITICS 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 80-97 


[Roundtable in USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations: "West Europe in the Economy and Policy of 
Imperialism"*] 


[Excerpts] The third international symposium (the first was conducted in 
1981 in the FRG, the second in 1983 in the GDR) in which scholars of the 
Institute of World Economy and International Relations (IMEMO) (USSR), 
Institute of Marxist Studies (Frankfurt-am-Main, FRG) and the Institute of 
International Politics and Economics (GDR) participated took place 11-14 July 
1985 in the USSR Academy of Sciences IMEMO. 


Prof V. Martynov, doctor of economic sciences, and Prof I. Guryev, doctor of 
economic sciences, both deputy directors of the IMEMO, Prof V. Shenayev, 
doctor of economic sciences and head of the Center for West European Studies, 
Prof Ye. Khesin, doctor of economic sciences, Prof Yu. Shishkov, doctor of 
economic sciences, S. Peregudov, doctor of historical sciences, N. Gauzner, 
doctor of economic sciences, V. Razmerov, doctor of historical sciences, 

N. Kishilov, candidate of historical sciences, Yu. Andreyev, candidate of 
economic sciences, V. Pankov, candidate of economic sciences, and other 
associates of the institute participated in the symposium on the Soviet side. 


The delegation of the Institute of Marxist Studies was represented by Dr H. 
Jung, the director, Dr J. Hufschmidt, member of the institute council and 
professor of Bremen University, Prof F. Deppe, member of the institute council, 
and Doctors A. Soergel and K. Buterwegge, associates of the institute. 


The GDR delegation included Prof L. Meier, deputy director of the Institute 
of International Politics and Economics, Prof R. Kowalski, head of the 
Department of Capitalist Reproduction Processes, Prof S. Schwarz, head of the 
International Relations Department, and Professors G. Basler and K. 
Klausnitzer, associates of the institute. 





* The papers and speeches are published in abridged form. 
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dernization based on computerization and deep-lying transformations in 
roduction engineering). 
At the current stage the leader of scientific-technical progress is the 
United States. Nor is Japan, which is demonstrating a very high rate of 
Similation of the results of scientific-technical p 
behind it. There are serious problems for West Europe 
The 1970's-start of the 1980's have been characterized by 
the contradictions in the West Furopean countries. 
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Nor can the acute contradictions between capitalism and socialism be 
underestimated. Anticommunism and anti-Sovietism have become official 
doctrines in many West European countries. The struggle for the alternative 
to capitalism--socialism--under such conditions is made extraordinarily more 
complex. It is essential for the working class of the capitalist countries, 
ie main toree in this struggle, to rely on precise theoretical standpoints. 


[, West Furope's Economic Problems 
Paper of V. Shenayev (IMEMO) 


The role of West Furope in the economy and pelicy of the capitalist world has 
rrown considerably in the postwar period as a whole. Its economic positions 
since WWII strengthened constantly right up to the mid-1970's. The region's 
economy has developed far more rapidly than that of the United States, 
considerably slower than that of Japan. In terms of rate of growth 
‘gregate GNP and industrial production the United States has lagged 
behind not only the EEC but also the region as a whole. In terms of the 
hare ot world trade and currency reserves also West Europe has been 
uperior to the United States. The position of the West European currencies 
in relation to the dollar has strengthened. The technology gap has shrunk 
ind the buildup of national R&D has begun. 
fest Europe emerged from the 1974-1975 world economic crisis with the biggest 
ses, which led to changes in the correlation of forces of the three 
centers of interimperialist rivalry. Since the latter half of the 1970's 
West Europe has been inferior in terms of economic development rate to both 
ipan and the United States. As a result West Furope's share both of the 
GNP and the industrial production of the leading capitalist countries has 
declined in the past decade. Whereas in 1975 its share of the industry of 
the OFCD countries constituted 45.8 percent, while that of the United States 
constituted 35.6 percent, in 1984 the figures were 41.8 percent and 37.8 
percent respectively. This has been caused by a number of factors. 


First of all, the restoration of the synchronism of the world cycle in the 
1970's exacerbated the competitive struggle, which was reflected more 

severely in the West Furopean countries’ economy, which was integrated more 

in the world economy. The structural crisis, which hit primarily the 

traditional sectors (ferrous metallurgy, shipbuilding, the textile and footwear 


sectors and so forth), was once again reflected more severely in the states 
of the revion, where there are more of the structurally ailing sectors and 
where the change toward science-intensive processes is occurring more slowly. 
In addition, it has proven more difficult for West Furope to solve global 
problems (energy, ecological and so forth). The deterioration in national 
ndition * the reproduction of capital prompted the countries of the 


region to expand exports of capital and transfer a considerable proportion of 


the production of the transnational corporations (TNC) abroad. 
\t the me time the temporary deterioration in West Europe's positions in 
"triangle of forces” cannot be exaggerated. In terms of the volume ot! 
; iustrial production, international commodity turnover and the amount 
ld-currency reserves and overseas private capital investments (since 


982) the region is even now ahead of the United States. 








The nucleus of the West European power center--the EEC--has become, despite 
internal discord and conflicts, an important factor of the region's economy 
and policy. A numerical expansion of the EEC is under way: the "Nine" 

became the "Ten," and Spain and Portugal will become members in January 

1986. The European Currency System, which was created in March 1979, attests 
certain successes in the currency sphere. The community countries are 
extending their influence in the developing world, employing more flexible 
methods of neocolonialism than the United States. West Europe's progressive 
forces are playing an important part in preserving the roots of the relaxation 
of international tension. 


The present state of West Europe's economy may be characterized as transition 
to a phase of upturn. By the end of 1984 its industry as a whole had almost 
reached the precrisis level of mid-1980. An increase in industrial production 
of 3-3.5 percent and in GNP of 2-2.5 percent is anticipated in 1985, which will 
make it possible to surpass the peak of the preceding cycle. 


As distinct from preceding years, the recovery has in the majority of countries 
been supported by a breakthrough in investment dynamics. Capital investments 
as a whole increased approximately 2 percent, primarily thanks to growth in the 
private sector. A considerably bigger increase is anticipated in 1985. 
Together with capital investments the production capacity load rose. At the 
same time in practically all countries the investments volume is below the 
precrisis level, while in some countries (France, Spain, Greece, Portugal, 
Ireland and Luxembourg) it continues to decline. The precrisis level as a 
whole will not be reached in the present year. 


An important factor of economic growth has been exports, which expanded 7 
percent last year and will increase by roughly the same amount in 1985. The 
export expansion of the West European monopolies, primarily in the United 
States, has been connected to a considerable extent with the decline in the 
exchange rate of the region's currencies in relation to the American dollar. 
Consumer demand is distinguished by instability. In the majority of countries 
its expansion is connected not with a growth of real wages but with savings 
and consumer credit. 


The development of the economy is being held back, as before, by restrictive 
monetary-credit and financial policy. In many countries, particularly where 
conservatives are in office, social spending and state capital investments 

are being cut back. The outflow of capital from West Europe connected with 
the high interest rates on the American money market is exerting a negative 
influence on reproduction processes. The overpriced dollar is increasing the 
cost of commodity imports. 


The nature and forms of capital depreciation merit particular attention in 
the present cycle. 


The indicator of unused capacity is often more important than a reduction in 
investments. After all, the sum total of annual currency capital investments 
in the capitalist countries constitutes approximately 10 percent of the value 
of fixed capital. Consequently, if the production capacity load falls 10 
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percent (which occurred at the time of the 1980-198? crisis), this is the 
equivalent of a loss of fixed capital of the order of all annual investments. 

A drop in capital investments, on the other hand, merely slows down the increas¢ 
in tixed capital. The underload of production capacity is an indicator o! 

both an overaccumulation of capital and simultaneously its depreciation since 
what is not used drops out of the reproduction process. 


Another torm of capital depreciation emerged under the conditions of the 
completed demonetization of gold. The devaluation of money is reflected 
directly in the monetary form of capital. The monopolies’ attempt to obtain 
greater protits by way of raising the price of their products is intensifying 
the inflation process and, consequently, the depreciation of capital. As a 
result stagflation--inflation at a time of crisis and depression--appears. 

Upon emergence from crisis stagflation ends, but inflation does not, which 
means the permanency of the depreciation of capital in all phases of the cycle. 
This explains to a certain extent such a phenomenon as the absence of the mass 
replacement of capital in phases of recovery and upturn. 


In the 1980's the capitalist countries have succeeded in lowering the rate ot! 
inflation somewhat and, consequently, the depreciation of capital. This has 
occurred primarily because inflation had approached a socially dangerous 
boundary. Real wages had been declining for several years in succession. 

The monopolies, however, had succeeded in raising the norm and bulk of profits. 
In a number of countries (United States, FRG, Great Britain) the reduction in 
inflation is explained to a considerable extent by the growth of the currency 
exchange rate and the reduced costs of imports. However, the reduction in the 
rate of monetary devaluation does not mean the elimination of inflation. 

In 1984 even its average level constituted 5.4 percent in the OECD countries 
and 7 percent in West Europe. This has caused the continuation of the high 
(approximately 10 percent) interest rates, which is usually not characteristic 
of phases of depression and recovery. 


The present economic cycle in West Furope (like the preceding one also) is 
characterized by appreciable changes in the reproduction, technological and 
sectorial structures ot capital. Changes in the reproduction structure of 
capital influence economic development more strongly than a decline in the 
amount of investments. In the 1980's in the FRG, for example, over four-fifths 
of capital investments have gone on the rationalization, modernization and 
replacement of fixed capital and only one-fifth on an expansion of production 
capacity, that is, the creation of additional jobs. This is characteristic 

of other capitalist countries also, which, in particular, serves as an 
important cause of increased unemployment. The technological structure o! 
capital is undergoing considerable changes: the proportion of the active part 
thereof is growing, and the nature of the technology itself is changing also. 
These changes are connected most closely with the intersectorial and 
intrasectorial changes in the economy. 


As of the mid-1970's scientific-technical progress has been materialized on 
the one hand in the growth of the science-intensive sectors and, on the other, 
in the transition to new technologies of the traditional base sectors. This 
process has come to be called 


” 


re-industrialization"”. 








West Europe still lags behind the United States and Japan in the development 
of the science-intensive sectors. The slow pace of structural reorganization 
in the 1970's was connected both with the policy of the region's states in 
respect of support for the stagnating old sectors and with the OPEC countries’ 
large-scale purchases of traditional investment commodities following the 
first "oil shock". 


The West European states' economic policy has been changing in the 1980's and 
there has simultaneously been a decline in demand on the part of the OPEC 
countries inasmuch as their unpreparedness for a high rate of industrialization 
has been revealed. West Europe is speeding up the structural changes. The 
center of gravity has shifted to the modernization of the traditional base 
Sectors, in which the region has always occupied strong positions. 


The West European countries’ endeavor to advance in biotechnology, which is 

as yet in an embryonic state, is being manifested distinctly. A biotechnology 
development office, whose expenditure on 67 projects was put at 9.1 million 
pounds sterling, was inaugurated in Great Britain in 1983 under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Trade and Industry. But the main emphasis is being put 

on the attraction of foreign firms specializing in the sphere of genetic 
engineering, particularly the American Genetics International, Eli Lilly and 
G.D. Searle. 


A government biotechnology program was adopted in France in 1982 in which 
3,500 public sector research workers, engineers and technicians are employed. 
More than Fr2.6 billion were allocated for the sector's development in 1983- 
1984 even. A program providing for the development of cooperation between 
member-countries in this sphere has been in effect within the EEC framework 
since 1984, 


West Europe is lagging behind its rivals appreciably in the most important 
science-intensive sector--electronics. The adopted programs and large-scale 
expenditure on R&D of West European firms and the support on the part of the 
State testify to the intention to reduce the technology gap with the United 
States in the immediate future. 


The most important socioeconomic problem of the West European countries 

remains the growth of unemployment. In the 1980's it has been connected to a 
greater extent with structural changes and the introduction of labor-saving 
technology than with cyclical factors. In 1985 the number merely of officially 
registered unemployed in the region has risen to 19 million (OECD data, 
including Turkey), including approximately 8 million persons aged 25 and under. 
The level of unemployment (over 11 percent) is markedly higher than the 
corresponding indicator for the United States and Japan. 


Changes have occurred in the economic policy of the West European states and 
economic doctrines for the 1980's. Trends common to the three centers can 
be traced here: the increased influence of neoclassical doctrines, a 
modification of Keynesianism and the stimulation of institutionalism. A 
predominantly neo-Keynesian theoretical model has been employed in the countries 
of the region prior to the mid-1970's. The economic crises and inflation of the 





mid-1970's strengthened the positions of monetarism and supply-side theory. 
Following the 1974-1975 crisis neoconservatives in West Europe abandoned stat« 
market-determined programs. 


As of the end of the 1970's bourgeois economists have increased their attention 
to the fourth corner of the "magic square" of the goals of economic policy-- 
the balanced nature of foreign payments. This has been a consequence of the 
exacerbation of the contradiction between national state regulation and the 
internationalization of capitalist reproduction processes, particularly under 
the conditions of restoration of the synchronism of the cycles. The supporters 
of the coordination of policy at the interstate regional level have asserted 
themselves in West Europe. 


Two main versions of state-monopoly regulation are being employed currently in 
the countries of the region--the conservative version with the emphasis on 
market forces and limitation of the state's economic and social functions and 
the bourgeois-reformist version based on Keynesian theory. 


As of the mid-1970's economic crises have exerted a restraining influence on 
the development of integration in West Europe. They have impeded the process 
o£ equalization of the member-countries’ economic levels and the spread of 
integration in depth and sharply revealed structural and other differences. 
Separatist sentiments and endeavors to solve national problems at the expense 
of the partners have intensified. Such characteristics of integration as 
"slump,'' "sickness" and "Europessimism" have appeared in the press. 


The centrifugal forces within the EEC have prompted its members to look for 
compromise. Various projects for increasing the coordination of economic 
policy were discussed at EEC summits in the 1980's, but the contradictions 
impeded an accord for a long time. A particularly difficult situation took 
shape following three "summit meeting" failures (Stuttgard in June 1983, 
Athens in December 1983 and Brussels in March 1984). The turning point came 
in June 1984 in Fontainebleu, where compromise solutions were finally adopted 
making it possible to deepen integration in budget policy, implement joint 
economic programs and also settle questions connected with the membership of 
Portugal and Spain. 


The EEC is expanding the sphere of its influence in the developing world by 
way of collective neocolonialism, displaying greater flexibility here than the 
United States. Particular significance is attached to the three Lome 
conventions (1975, 1979 and 1985), which increased the zone of free trade with 
the Common Market to 66 states of Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific with 
associate-member status. A similar policy is being pursued in respect of 
states of the Mediterranean subregion (Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria) and the Near 
East (Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Israel). Agreements have been 
concluded with countries of South Asia (India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka) and Latin America (Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Mexico). As of the 
present the EEC has agreements with more than 80 countries of the developing 
world and their organizations. 
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In connection with the exacerbation of the competitive struggle on the 
world market and the growing trend toward destruction of the national 
infrastructure under the influence of the activity of the TNC internal structures 
in the countries' economy are escaping from government control, Nonetheless, 
J. Hufschmidt believes, subsequently this should lead to the growth of the 
influence of the state on the economy, which currently has been reduced 
considerably. 


K. Klausnitzer (Institute of International Politics and Economics, GDR) dwelt 

on problems of the competitiveness of the economy of West Europe in relation 

to the United States and Japan. Up to the mid-1980's the United States had 
extracted the juice from West Europe and undermined its competitiveness. 
However, a change in favor of the West European region is occurring now, the 
speaker believed. The economic growth rate is drawing closer and the collective 
use within the EEC framework of the achievements of scientific-technical 
progress is increasing. But interimperialist contradictions are intensifying 
extraordinarily. 


R. Kowalski (Institute of International Politics and Economics, GDR) expressed 
his thoughts concerning the problem of the technology gap between West Furope 
on the one hand and the United States and Japan on the other. He called 
attention to the political content of the problem of the technology lag since 
the government and the monopolies of the United States are taking advantage 

of this gap as a means of political pressure on the West European countries. 
It is essential to view the technology gap problem in dual fashion: from the 
viewpoint of the development of R&D itself, the development of new technology 
and so forth and also from the viewpoint of application of the results of 
scientific-technical progress in specific sectors of the economy in which 
West Europe (including the FRG) could have, in his opinion, quite favorable 
prospects. Importance is attached in this connection to an analysis of the 
measures of state economic policy which contribute to structural reorganization 
and the application of the results of scientific-technical progress in the 
economy of West Europe. 


V. Pankov (IMEMO) believes that it is essential to distinguish the 
sociopolitical and economic aspects of the problem of the technology gap. 

It exists in some of the latest sectors even. A certain "alarmism" is being 
whipped up in West Europe currently in respect of this problem. The 
inspirers of these sentiments are conservative circles, which are endeavoring 
to prove to the governments in every possible way that the surmounting of the 
lag demands an acceleration of the development of integration processes in 
depth and the pursuit of a policy of strict economies in the social sphere. 
V. Pankov noted also the existence of a connection between the length of the 
technology lag and integration development processes. In his opinion, the gap 
may be reduced only if in the next few years changes in West European 
integration in depth, particularly in the political sphere, take shape. 


A. Soergel (Institute of Marxist Studies, FRG) supported the opinion concerning 
the dual aspect of West Europe's technology lag. She noted that the problem of 
the technology gap exists in the FRG also, although to a lesser extent than in 

other countries of the region. 








Ye. Khesin (1MEMO) spoke about the fact that West Furope's technology lap 
behind the United States undoubtedly exists and that overcoming it will be 
very difficult primarily owing to the lag in the growth of labor productivity 
and also owing to the absence in West Furope of a capacious market, which the 
sale of technical innovations demands. Such a market exists in the United 
States and Japan, but West Furope remains an aggregate of individual national 
markets. Thus the problem of equalization of the technical and 
technological levels will largely depend on the deve lopment of West buropean 
integration. However, there has been a sharp increase recently in the 
internationalization of economic lite. this process is going beyond the 
framework of the West European region (the activity of the TNC and the 
existence of a ramified system of institutional structures coordinating 

the capitalist countries’ economic policy), which is reducing incentives for 
the development of West European integration. 


As Yu. Shishkov (IMEMO) observed, in terms of the size of GNP the "Ten" have 
reached the 1980 precrisis level, but its economic growth rate is far lower 
than in the 1976-1979 intercrisis period, In terms of industrial production 
the EEC countries as a whole have not vet reached the precrisis level. This 
testifies to the lower effictency of the West Puropean economy compared with 
the American and Japanese economies and the lower competitiveness of West 
European industry. 


In Yu. Shishkov's opinion the application of the latest equipment and 
technology is being impeded in the West Furopean region by the lag in the 
development of R&D and the increased outt low ot capital from the region. This 
is not only draining its economy--the West Furopean monopolies!’ hope of 
associating themselves with the higher technology across the Atlantic is 
"sealing" the lag within the region. Furthermore, there are difficulties of 

a social nature. The problem of unemployment is far more acute in the West 
Furopean countries than in the United States and Japan, and the introduction 
of new technology is increasing the social contradictions even more. 


L. Meier (Institute of International Politics and kconomics, GDR) pointed to 
the interconnection between the development of West Furopean integration and 
the processes occurring under the influence of the activity of the TNC. He 
characterized the differences of the following levels of integration: national, 
EEC and international corporations and organizations, In his opinion, the 
latter form of integration has the biggest prospects. With the formation ot 
the EEC internationalization in West Furope intensitied and began to develop 
quite rapidly within the framework of the grouping. Now this process has 
decelerated somewhat under the influence of the TNC. The growth of the 
interweaving of sums of capital is eliminating the impact of integration 
measures. 


As far as the prospects for West Furopean inteyration are concerned, its 
development in depth, in the field of political integration, is unlikely, 

L. Meier believes. A negative influence on these processes is being exerted 
by the unstable political situation in many EEC countries, The speaker 
expressed the supposition that in the future the positions of certain West 


Furopean countries will strengthen. In this connection he raised the question 











of the topicality of the "West European power center" concept. L. Meier dwelt 
on the procedural aspects of a comparison of the positions of the three power 
centers. He noted that a precise uniform methodology of such a comparison 
has yet to be formulated. 


Yu. Andreyev (IMEMO) supported R. Kowalski's opinion that the approach to the 
problem of West Europe's technology lag should be a dual one. If we analyze 
the level of application of R&D, all the main capitalist countries are roughly 
equal in terms of this indicator. I[t is more a question of the problem of 

the West European economy's dependence on the Latest American equipment and 
technology and not of a lag in its application. [t is now possible to speak 
of the formation of an "Atlantic economic center" (the United States' East 
Coast and West Europe) and a "Pacific economic center" (the West Coast of 

the United States, Japan and the "new industrial countries"). The United 
States is represented in both centers, which is for it an appreciable 
advantage and very unpropitious for West Europe. As far as Fast-West relations 
are concerned, the state of economic relations depends, as Yu. Andrevev 
emphasized, to a large extent on the political situation and the fate o! 
detente, whose root system has been preserved. 

F. Deppe (Institute of Marxist Studies, FRG) emphasized that the problems ot 
the West European region's economic development cannot be contined to an 
analysis of the technology gap between West Europe on the one hand and the 
United States and Japan on the other. It is necessary to study the crisis 
development of capitalism inasmuch as crisis is encompassing all spheres-- 
economic, social, political and cultural. The surmounting of the technology 
lag (if this is happening) will not remove the acute contradictions of 
capitalist reproduction. I[t is necessary in this connection to pay particular 
attention to study of the new type of capital accumulation, about which 

J. Hufschmidt spoke. The specific features of this new type of accumulation 
of capital will be manifested increasingly clearly in the next few years. 


As V. Martynov (IMEMO) observed, the main difficulty for the communist 
movement in the capitalist countries now is that it is essential to formulate 
a progressive alternative to the scientific-technical revolution which is 
unfolding under the conditions of capitalism. The intensifying problem o! 
unemployment is one which directly concerns the interests of the working 
class. 


As far as the question of West Furope's technology lag is concerned, the 
evaluations of the extent thereof may differ, of course. However, as a whole 
the West European region (including the FRG) lags behind its main competitors-- 
the United States and Japan. In the future everything will depend on the way 
in which each power center adapts to accelerating scientific-technical 
progress. The latter is being manifested most strikingly in the science- 
intensive sectors--the basis for technological innovations in the economy. 
Whoever occupies the leading positions here will dominate in the base sectors 
also. The traditional sectors are undergoing the most complete reorganization 
based on the new organization of the production process. 





Speaking of the development of integration, V. Martynov drew attention to 
the existence of two trends: greater internationalization at concern level 
and the intensification of integration processes at the interstate level. 
In his opinion, the second trend will predominate in the future. 


In the closing speech on the first group of questions S. Schwarz (Institute 
of International Politics and Economics, GDR) noted that the process of West 
European integration has certain, albeit limited, development prospects. The 
West European monopolies will continue to support it inasmuch as they 
endeavor to suppress the democratic and antimonopoly movement within the EEC 
framework and also act jointly in the political arena against the socialist 
community countries. At present we may speak merely of the development of 
integration processes in breadth. As far as their development in depth is 
concerned (primarily the emergence of supranational political bodies), it is 
as yet difficult to introduce any clarity to this question. 


Il. Social and Domestic Political Problems 


Paper Prepared by K. Buterwegge, F. Deppe, A. Soergel and H. Jung, Associates 
of the Institute of Marxist Studies, FRG 


Together with appreciable differences in the social situation and measures o! 
social policy, which depend on the level of development of the product ion 
forces and the correlation between labor and capital, homogeneous trends in 
these spheres are revealed in each West European country. The social 
differences between individual members of the EEC are extraordinarily great 
and they will grow even more following the community's enlargement at the 
expense of the South European states. 


An important problem for the West European countries is unemployment. The 
number of unemployed here has reached almost 20 million persons or 10.9 percent 
of the population. Unemployment is particularly high among young people 
(42 percent) and women. However, the adduced figures do not include an 
additional number of groups of unemployed. These include the "job seekers' 
category, various forms of hidden unemployment, which are prevalent in the 
South European countries, and so forth. 


In our opinion, the working class and the unions are not presently 
experiencing a "profound crisis". The major strikes of 1984-1985 in the FRG, 
Great Britian and Denmark testify to an upsurge of the class struggle. As 
these strikes showed, any struggle for the elementary vital interests of the 
working class becomes a direct confrontation with the ruling conservative bloc. 


Four types of political or government blocs may be distinguished in West 
Europe: 1. Countries with ruling social democratic and socialist parties 
adhering in the struggle against the crisis to Keynesian concepts of demand, 

in somewhat modified form, it is true. Among these are Sweden, Austria, 
Finland and Greece. 2. Countries with ruling social democratic and socialist 
parties which have largely abandoned reformist concepts and methods of 

reviving demand and which are proceeding along a path of adaptation to the 
conservative course. These are France, Portugal and Spain. 3. Countries 
where the governments are headed by Christian democratic, conservative parties. 
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Among these are the FRG, Ltaly (despite the facet that the present prime 
minister is a soctalist), Norway, Denmark, [reland, Iceland, and Benelux 
countries and Switzerland. As development shows, the stability of the ruling 
blocs is quite limited, and their political base is unstable. 4. Countries 
with ru] ing conservative or, more precisely, neoconservative part ies 
attempting to openly and strictly pursue the policy of monopoly capital. 

As tar as the role of the communists and soctalist forces of a left persuaston 
in this reformist bloc are concerned, it depends on the strength of their 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary positions, particularly on their capacity 
for playing an important part in mass movements and elaborating an 

acceptable concept of struggle against "social revenge" and the crisis o! 
capitalism. 


Supporting Paper of S. Peregudov (TMEMO) 


The present political situation in the West European countries is largely 
determined by the actual correlation of forces which is taking shape between 
the parties and currents accustomed to political power, that is, primarily the 
conservatives and social democrats. | believe that despite the quite 
Significant ditferences which exist between Christian democratic parties (of 
the CDU type in the FRG) and conservative parties proper (of the British 
Tories type), there are grounds tor speaking of a general neoconservative 


current in West Furone 


~ 
— 


Practically all partis of contemporary conservatism are characterized by wh 


may be called a policy ot “social segregation". Its essence consists ot the 


~ 


counterposing o! ome detachments of the working class to others and attempt: 
to introduce a profound split in its ranks. Measures of a repressive nature 
are being brought down on the least-defended detachments of working people 
and also workers of the sectors which are experiencing a structural crisis 
and which are simultaneously bastion of the traditional nucleus of the working 
class. In respect of the working people, however, who find themselves under 
the most tavorable conditions a flexible policy of partial concessions, 

advances and sometimes plain bribery even is pursued. 


Such tactics and the accompanying demagogy have produced for the neoconservatives 
quite tangible fruit, and in a number of cases they have succeeded in splitting 
the working class for a time. |! refer to the example of the British 
Conservatives. At the time of the 1983 General Election 36 percent of the vote 
of skilled workers, who constitute Laborism's main social base, was cast for 
the Labor Party. Some 39 percent of the workers of this category, however, 
voted for the Conservatives, who enjoy considerably less influence in this 
environment. Of course, such a striking departure from the Labor Party by 
traditional working class supporters was also caused by a number of other 
factors, not least the crisis state of the party itself and the masses‘ 
disenchantment with its policy. In addition, there are grounds even now for 
speaking of its fading effectiveness. 


The Conservatives’ persistent attempts to cut public spending on social needs 
and dismantle the system of state services which has been built up since the 
war are having a boomerang eftect against them. Growing anxiety in the masses 
is being engendered by the Conservatives' increasingly avowed militarism and 














their unconstructive foreign policy course. As is known, at the recent Local 
elections in the FRG and Great Britain conservatives incurred substantial 
losses. And public opinion polls testify that their influence on the 
electorate, particularly working class voters, is diminishing markedly. As 

a consequence, internal disagreements have intensified and the relatively 
moderate forces opposed to the strict antiworker policy have bestirred 
themselves in the milieu of the conservatives. Let us again take the British 
example, which is all the more interesting in that neoconservatism here appears, 
if it may be so put, in pure form. A new group calling itself the "progressive 
center group" banded together in the Tory Party in May 1985. It is headed by 

an influential party figure, F. Pym, former foreign minister, and numbers in 
its ranks approximately 30 members of parliament. Pym's speech on the formation 
of the group contains an appeal for more active state intervention in the 
socioeconomic sphere for the purpose of accelerating economic growth and the 
rapid development of new technology and, on this basis, a return to a policy 

of "social partnership," an alleviation of social contrasts and the 

resorption of unemployment. According to Pym's assertion, these views are 
shared by the leadership of the CBI and also the top management of the major 

ICI and General Electric corporations. 


None of this should by any means be interpreted as a desire to return to the 
old Keynesian-reformist course. What it is is a maneuver whose essence could 
be defined as an endeavor to form something like a centrist alternative 

(or, more precisely, pseudo-alternative) to neoconservatism, taking as the 
basis thereof a so-called Keynesian-monetarist synthesis. 


The deepening delineation among conservatives is not of a market-related but «4 

far more profound nature reflecting the growth of contradictions in the ruling 
class. But although the peak of the neoconservatives’ political influence 

has, to judge by everything, passed, it is still too early to say that it has 
already sharply declined. In some countries neoccnservatives are in power, 

end defeating them will obviously not be that simple. In others, Like France, 
they are straining after power. In yet others they are appreciably 

influencing the policy course, acting in coalition with bourgeois-liberal parties. 


Further political development both in individual countries and in the region as 
a whole will largely depend on the kind of changes which are undergone by 
social democracy, the extent to which it is prepared to dispute power with 

the conservatives and the alternative to them which it elaborates and proposes. 
The crisis of the reformist methods of the solution of socioeconomic problems 
based on Keynesianism has complicated the position of social reformism 
considerably and weakened its mass base. However, it would be an 
oversimplification to regard the situation in the social democratic camp 
merely from the viewpoint of the difficulties which it is experiencing. In 
recent years there has been an appreciable modification in the social 
democratic parties of their social and political base, intraparty relations 

and ideological-political priorities. 


The narrowing of influence in the milieu of workers of physical labor has been 
compensated to a considerable extent by a strengthening of positions in the 
environment of white-collar workers, employees and the intelligentsia and 
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also technical specialists and civil servants. It is thanks to these 

categories that the bulk of the membership of the social democratic and 
socialist parties and their leading personnel have been replenished in recent 
years. The number of votes which they have received from workers of nonphysical 
labor and the middle strata has increased, albeit extremely unevenly. 


At the same time, however, there has been increased interaction with new 
social movements, antiwar primarily. Although such an expansion of relations 
with the mass movement has in certain instances caused a growth of intraparty 
disagreements, as a whole it has contributed to a strengthening of the left 
wing, its increased influence on the party leadership and more active protests 
against militarism and the nuclear arms race, 


There are many indications that following a quite protracted period of decline 
in the political assertiveness of West Europe's trade unions it is now growing 
and that the interest of the unions and their leadership in politics and in 
strengthening relations with social democracy is increasing. A left-radical 
current connected with the new militant spirit in the workers and democratic 
movements is also strengthening in some parties. 


Social democracy's turn to the left has not, however, led to a change in its 
class-collaborationist essence. Nor have the positions of its right wing, which 
has begun to orient itself to a large extent toward the technocracy and "new 
bureaucracy" and the specialized work force, been undermined. Its attempts 
to interest influential business circles, particularly those connected with 
the new technology, in its plans have been stepped up. The broadening of the 
social and political base of social democracy is contributing to increased 
differentiation both within the party and between parties. In the French 
Socialist Party there are, according to some calculations, four and, 
according to others, five and even more currents; disputes concerning the way 
to proceed further are increasing. True, a trend toward consolidation is 
gaining the ascendency in the majority of other parties. 


The complex, contradictory situation in West German social democracy does not 
permit a straightforward evaluation of what is happening in it. As a whole, 
however, it may be noted that the attempts of the neoconservatives to 
emphatically put the sqeeze on the social democrats in the political arena 
have not succeeded. Social democracy has not only preserved its influence 
but, thanks to expanded relationswith the mass movement, has come to be more 
responsive to pressure from below. 


Disruption of the political consensus between the conservatives and social 
democrats which existed earlier, exacerbation of the interparty struggle and 
political polarization have contributed to the preservation and in some 
places the pronounced strengthening of the role of the political center. 

In Great Britain, for example, it has been entrusted with the "mission" of 
replacing the Labor Party, which has lost the confidence of influential 
establishment circles as the more dependable partner of the Conservatives in 
the two-party system. It is well known also what important functions have 
been and continue to be performed by the FDP in the FRG. 








The polarization of party-political forces, which intensified on the eve and 
at the outset of the 1980's, has created more favorable conditions for 
"centrism," which has attempted to fill the vacuum which formed. There is 
also a common ideological-theoretical basis feeding centrism. This is the 
Keynesian=-monetarist synthesis which [ mentioned in connection with the Pym 
grouping and which in this version or the other is characteristic not only o! 
moderate conservatives but also rightwing social democrats, not to mention 
the liberals belonging to the center. 


Granted all the markedly increased assertiveness of the "ultras" and their 
support on the part of certain strata of the population, particularly the 
declasse youth, there is hardly reason to believe that they all or some part 

of them will in the next few years become a force which will begin to determine 
itical development of this West European country or the other. Their 
social and political base remains quite narrow. Nonetheless, the danger which 
the contemporary "ultras" represent can by no means be underestimated. They 
ire making very skillful use of the masses’ disenchantment with "respectable" 
vovernments and the capability of bourgeois-democratic systems and will exert 
growing efforts to increase their political] 


"muscle" in case of a further 


exacerbation of sociopolitical contradictions and the emergence of acute 
conflict situations. 


The complex social and political situation is confronting the communist 
parties with difficult problems. The crisis of social reformism has 


! } 


contributed to a weakenine of the "Eurocommunist" class-collaborationist 


trends which predominated in a number of West European communist parties in the 
1 “? a ‘ . : . . : ; . 
1970"s. Simultaneously the growth of social and political tension i: 


~4 _ tno . } : 7 { .— . aril -{ ; . =o , ’ 
conctriputin to a strengthening o the orces adhering to consistently cla 


Sne he i t he ar L¢ ipant 
N. Gauzner (IMFMO) observed that the strict pursuit of a neoconservative policy 
in a number of West European countries has served as a cause of the higher 


level of unemplovment compared with the United States and Japan. The hopes 
that a reduction in or limitation of the growth of wages would contribute to 


stimulation of the investment procs ind increased employment have not been 
justified. The unfolding of the "microprocessor revolution" is also confronting 
the workers movement with a number of problems. Whence the need for a revision 
the forms and methods of struggle and the advancement of new demands. 
\n important place among them is occupied by the demand for public contro! 
er the development, int luction and use of new technology. 
Great sienificance i ttached to the unions' struggle for the working people's 
genuine participation in the control of production and reduction of the work 


week. N. Gauzner also dwelt on the changes in the structure of the working 
‘lass and adduced a number of factors testifvinge that together with the 
increased differentiation of the working class the opposite trend toward 


its homogenization connected with the prevalence of "all-around" occupation 
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ind emplovees and the growing citalization of labor may be observed 








J. Hufschmidt analyzed the question of the uneven nature of the economic and 
social development of individual capitalist countries and their groupings, 
emphasizing that this unevenness is influencing the solution of social 
problems both at enterprise and corporation level and within a national and 
regional framework. At the same time the internationalization of social! 
problems has become an obvious reality. Their effective solution, which the 
forces of the left advocate, is in many cases possible only on an 
international scale. 


The speech of Doctor of Historical Sciences N. Ivanov (IMEMO) was devoted 

to the problem of a democratic alternative to the rightwing-conservative 
course. A key question is the possibility of a halt to the arms race and the 
reorientation of economic and scientific-technical policy toward the solution 
of most acute socioeconomic problems like the creation of jobs, an 
improvement in living and work conditions and the development of the education, 
health care and social security systems. 


Under the conditions of the increasing internationalization of the world 
economy connected with the current stage of development of the production 
forces the struggle against the TNC and for a strengthening of world-economic 
relations for the purpose of a solution of such global problems as the 
elimination of hunger, aid to the developing countries and environmental] 
protection is becoming increasingly urgent. At the same time, however, the 
internationalization of capital and the consolidation of reactionary forces 
in the world arena objectively demand the increased internationalization of 
the international workers and democratic movements for defense of the 
interests of the working people and their concerted actions. 


Candidate of Historical Sciences S. Sokolskiy (IMEMO) observed that the process 
of West European integration has engendered centripetal trends in West 
Europe's trade union movement. They led to the formation in 1973 of the 
European Confederation of Trade Unions, which in 1985 embraced 35 national 
trade union centers of 21 West European countries and numbered 43 million 
members. A principal purpose of the West European trade union movement 
consists of defense at the regional level of the working people's interests 
and demands which in connection with the far-advanced process of the 
internationalization of production and capital and the activity of the TNC are 
increasingly difficult to defend within national boundaries. 


But the "supranational" collective negotiations are encountering the extremely 
guarded and often frankly negative attitude of the TNC and employer unions. 
Difficulties for the trade unions also emanate from the dissimilar conditions 
and practice of the regulation of labor relations in different countries and 
the absence for multinational collective agreements of any firm legal basis. 
Although the unions have in recent years scored certain successes in this 
sphere, the collective-bargaining regulation of labor relations at FEC level 
is still at the initial stage. 


F. Deppe cited a number of facts illustrating the negative influence being 
exerted on the activity of West Europe's inter-nation trade union associations 
by the union bureaucracy, which is closely linked with the leadership of the 
socialist and social democratic parties. These trade union associations have 
been created from above and have not been based on the international working 
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class movement. Ihe rightwine-reformist leaders of the West Furopean 
union centers frequently block the initiatives of national trade union 
organizations. 


L. Meier emphasized particularly that it is now, when considerable addition 

to the EFC treaty have to be made, that it is essential for the communists, 
soci1l democrats and the trade unions to make vigorous efforts to weaken th 
influence of the conservatives on the activity of the integration bodi 

the shaping of their legal foundations. The democrat ti: lternative must 
incorporate society's control over scientific-technical progress and d 

of national interests against the hegemony of the United States. Disagreement 
in the ranks of the left are making use of the FEEC's bourveois-democr at 
institutions in the interests of the antimonopoly struggle more difficult. 


In the opinion of V. Pankov, social democracy experienced a profound crisi 
on the eve and at the outset of the 1970's. It was caused by the adaptation 
of social democratic doctrines to the requirements of capitalism's postwat 
development expressed in the "de-ideologization" ot the socialist and si 
democratic parties. Contemporary social democracy is in the process o 


emerging from the crisis. The search is under way in the most divers 
directions. 


H. (sic) Buterwegge observed that "ecoreformism" represents mer 
social democracy's possible answers to the crisis which it ts experiencing. 
Another possibility of surmounting the crisis consists of the implementa! 


of measures similar to those which determine the policy of thi cl 
democratic parties of Scandinavia and Austria, that is, a strengthenin 


the public sector of the economy. 


A. Soergel illustrated in detail the complex mutual relations between ¢! 
workers movement and the new social movements (antiwar, ecology, women 
and others) opposed to the aggressive and reactionary trends in imperial i 
foreign and domestic policy. At the same time anticommunist pre judic 
quite widespread in a number of these movements, and they frequently h 
hostile attitude toward the unions and the organized workers movement. 


is impeding the formation of a firm alliance of all antimonop 
democratic forces. 
The speakers came to the conclusion concerning the need for further 


anaiysis of the correlation between the centripetal and centrifugal ti 
the economy and policy of the West European countries for the formu! 
a scientifically substantiated democratic and antimonopoly alternat i 


IITl. The Role and Place of West Europe in [International Political Relati 


Paper Prepared by G. Basler and S. Schwarz, Associates of the [Institut 
[International Politics and Economics, GDR 


A most complex problem in the study of West Europ: >; an imperialist 
is the interconnection between its internal condition and it 
international arena. As distinct from the United Stat id Japan, 








nm lacks a unitorm state and political structure and is 
multitude of large, medium and small countries. The nucleus 
formed by the 10 and, as of 1986, 12 countries of the EFC, 
t in the international arena as a relatively cohesive prouping. 


roughout the latter half of the 1970's and particularly in the 1980's the 


int i] nd external onditions of the process of economic integration of 

hi uuntries have changed appreciably. The reduction in the economic 
te ind the pronounced rise in the level of inflation have 

ted the competitive struggle and increased domestic protectionism. 
| rith the United States and Japan are frequently turning into 


rs. The Common Market countries are in terms of many indicators 
to their rivals, primarily in the mass introduction and use ot 
vy. At the same time, however, West Europe occupies leading 
the capitalist world's foreign trade. 
to be borne in mind that the EEC preserves its magnetic force 
in groupings of the developing countries also. The community appears 
i kind of "positive alternative" to the United States with its 
strategy, which gives rise to criticism on the part of these 


tors giving rise to the need to preserve the EEC and forcing 
r-countries to increase coordination in all spheres are operating 
ith numerous economic, financial and legal factors. 


re prompting a political structure ot the community primarily 

ution of the problems on the agenda in conformity with the goals 

ly strategy is inevitably exacerbating the class struggle, 
the conflicts within the bourgeoisie and increasing the 

tion between the participants. Individual governments and groups 

of parliament are attempting again and again to achieve qualitative 

the process of West European integration, but, as the facts testify, 
not vet managed to achieve much. 


the EEC is experiencing serious difficulties and markedly lagging 
the level of competitiveness behind the other imperialist centers, 
» an important element in the system of international relations. 


ts in relations with the socialist community states appeared in 
the main countries of the West European center at the frontier 
This was connected both with the growing pressure of the United 
ti i the strengthening of rightwing-conservative trends in the thinking 
uling circles ot many West European NATO states. The 
mmunity of the United States and West Europe is being 
] 


the endeavor to achieve military superiority over the Warsay 
. ’ iparalleled expansion of the arms race and the 
tion of the ideological struggle against the socialist community 








At the same time it should be noted that the policy of confrontation with the 
socialist countries being imposed by Washington is being implemented under 
conditions of constant struggle between West European countries and also 
between them and the United States surrounding the content, forms and 
methods of actions in the confrontation of the two systems in the 
international arena. The West European countries are attempting to defend 
their particular interests and dissociate themselves on certain issues 

from the aggressive policy of the United States. They are attempting to 
adhere, albeit often highly inconsistently, to their own political persuasion. 
Where from their viewpoint East-West cooperation promises benefits, the West 
European countries are not supporting actions of the United States aimed at 
dismantling these relations or, on the other hand, having been forced to 
associate themselves with them, are attempting to somehow alleviate the 
negative consequences of confrontation. 


Nor is there a complete identity of interests between the United States and 
West Europe on security issues. Together with common purposes in the sphere 
of foreign and military policy both sides are also pursuing their own ends. 
Discussion is unfolding primarily around the question of whether security 
should be confined merely to the military aspect (us the United States 
believes) or whether a broader political-economic aspect is essential (as 
the majority of West Europeans believes). 


A complex and contradictory process of a review of long-term strategic and 
policy goals has begun in West Europe. Despite numerous restrictions, there 
are conditions and points of departure here capable of serving to invigorate 
the detente process. 


Increasingly great urgency is attached to the question of the prospects of 
cooperation in the sphere of military policy. In the opinion of the ruling 
circles of the main EEC countries, a center should be set up which, although 
pursuing a policy in the security sphere relatively independent of the 
United States, would at the same time strengthen NATO politically in the 
confrontation between socialism and capitalism. This was confirmed in April 
1985, when the foreign and defense ministers of themembers of the Western 
European Union (which includes the majority of EEC countries) again 

advanced the demand for the creation of a West European "power center," which 
would be relatively independent, but nonetheless closely linked with the 
United States. The appearance of such an imperialist center of military 
policy in West Europe would contain a threat to the socialist community and 
the progressive regimes of the developing countries. 


The strengthening of the West European component within the Atlantic alliance 
pursues the goal of counteracting the danger of becoming totally dependent 

on the United States on vitally important issues and becoming a nuclear 
battlefield. This danger became more real with the start of the deployment 
of the new American intermediate-range missiles on the territory of West 
Furopean states. It is perceived even by conservative politicians who 
consented to the deployment of the Pershing 2 and cruise missiles. Many of 
them are beginning to understand that neither military superiority nor 
political advantages can be achieved this way. 
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Their tears are being intensitied by the policy of confrontation being 

pursued by the U.S. Administration. For this reason the West Furopean NATO 
countries have endeavored and continue to endeavor to have the United States 
soften its too rigid policy and extend dialogue and business cooperation with 
the socialist states and are advocating disarmament and arms control 
negotiations for the purpose of reducing the risk of the outbreak of a military 
conflict in Europe. 


However, the West European arguments and actions are influencing Washington 
policy only to a negligible extent. There are no concerted institutional 
methods of ensuring the EEC countries’ influence on the strategic, 

political and economic decisions of the United States. In this connection 
the community is confronted with the task of increasing its influence to win 
the adoption of political decisions which take account of its interests to a 
greater extent. 


Serious new differences between West Europe and the United States are being 
caused by the United States’ plans for the militarization of space and its 
t 


demands that the West European countries participate in the corresponding 


research. 


Despite certain reservations, the FRG Government is in principle inclined to 
participate in the R&D within the framework ot the new “strategic defense 
initiative’ (SDI). It gives as the reason for this primarily the need to 


eliminate the technology lag behind the United States. The governments of 
France and Great Britain have expressed serious doubts on this score. They 


+ 


fear that the development and deployment of the SDI system could appreciably 
reduce the significance of the French and British nuclear potentials. Denmark 
and Norway have officially refused to cooperate in this project. 


An important reason for the EEC countries’ cooperation in the security sphere 


is the need for the further development of the pooling of military production. 

In our day even the big West European states are not in a position to realize 
costly arms programs by their own forces. The driving force of the 

development of the EEC countries’ cooperation in the arms sphere is the 
intensifying competitive struggle with the American foreign monopolies. The 
marked lag of the community countries in arms production and scientific-technical] 


facilities is forcine them to unite their efforts increasingly often. 


However, there is a number of contradictions and barriers making the process 
of West European cooperation in the arms sphere difficult. The main one is 
the endeavor of each monopoly, groups of monopolies and states to secure 


more profits and benefits precisely for themselves. 
The West European states’ endeavor to develop military cooperation partly in 
circumvention of NATO inasmuch as the bloc's mechanism is being used by the 
U.S. monopolies in their own interests has been pronounced in recent years. 
Thus the European interaction in the sphere of supply of conventional weapon: 
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and a strengthening of joint research policy for the purpose of closing the 
technology gap with the United States. 








The cooperation of the EEC's military monopolies is increasing also. 
Approximately 10 percent of West European arms projects is realized by way of 
cooperation. Relations ‘n the arms sphere between France and the FRG are 
intensifying. The institutionalization of the two states' military-political 
cooperation begun in October 1982 has progressed most in the sphere of arms 
cooperation. These countries regard cooperation in security policy as an 
instrument for strengthening the Atlantic alliance and a means of improving 
their position in international affairs. 


Supporting Paper of N. Kishilov (1MEMO) 


I would like to specially highlight and support the concept of "security" in 
the broad meaning of this world advanced in the paper by G. Basler and 

S. Schwarz and the idea that a process of the rethinking of this concept 

in the direction of its orientation not toward the requirements of global 
American strategy but toward its own interests has been under way in West 
Europe for many months now. 


This by no means signifies that the West European NATO countries are following 
their own military-political course, isolated from the United States, within 
the framework of an independent West European center. The formation of such a 
center is a lengthy process, and its temporal parameters, in our view, go 
beyond the framework of the current century. Nonetheless, as the above- 
mentioned paper rightly observes, although the West European countries are 
basically following the U.S. course of confrontation, disagreements are 
arising between the two imperialist centers. ‘They concern, in particular, 

the methods and forms of the pursuit of this course, particularly on the 
European continent, and the West Furopean states" relations with the socialist 
community countries. 


The situation on the European continent remains complex. Tension not only 
continues but is increasing to a certain extent, and the military threat is 
growing. There are many reasons for this. Some of a relatively long-term 
nature, others were born of the policy of the U.S. Administration at the 
end of the 1970's-first half of the 1980's. 


Characterizing the "balance of military forces at the European level" concept, 
the speaker analyzed certain factors thereof, the strategic balance between 
the USSR and the United States at the global level and the place occupied 
therein by the factor of the balance of military forces in Europe. The 

main components of the strategic balance are the sides' strategic forces 

(both offensive and defensive types of weapons). Parity has existed in the 
sphere of strategic forces of the USSR and the United States since the end of 
the 1960's-start of the 1970's. It was carefully checked throughout the 
period of the SALT I and SALT II talks and enshrined in a number of treaties 
and agreements signed between the Soviet Union and the United States. 


The evolved strategic balance the global level, whose integral elements 
are regional resources, does n automatically lead to a balance of military 


forces at the regional, in this case Furopean, ‘tevel. Furthermore, the 


differ »ces in the strategic potentials of the USSR and the United States are 
supplewented by geostrategic asymmetry between the two powers. As distinct 








trom the USSR, the United States can deliver nuclear strikes at targets on 
the territory of the other side not only with the aid of strategic 
intercontinental arms but also with the use of medium-range nuclear missile: 
and aircraft deployed in direct proximity to the Soviet borders. 


What determines the balance of military forces at the European level and 
what, in turn, are its integral elements? In respect of the European region 
they are primarily the medium-range (and also tactical) nuclear systems 
belonging to the Soviet Union on the one hand (the other Warsaw Pact states 
do not have such systems) and the NATO nuclear countries (United States, 
Great Britain and France) on the other. The armed forces and arms of the 
participants in the Warsaw Pact and the NATO countries both as a whole and in 
Central Furope--the main area of confrontation of the two military-politica! 
groupings--are also elements of the balance of military forces at the 
European level. 


The basis otf the military-political course of the West Furopean NATO countries 
is their defense of the "need" for the North Atlantic alliance and its 
military organization. The disagreements arise more upon determination ot 

the correlation of the roles of the United States and the West European 

states in the North Atlantic alliance and the actual forms of combination 

of Atlantic and West European relations. And although the policy of the 
preservation of NATO, the present-day structure of the alliance and the 
traditions which have evolved therein remains predominant, this does not 

mean that the West European countries intend in the military~-political sphere 
to continue to follow the United States. 


What has changed primarily is the very system of leadership and subordination 
which volved in the North Atlantic alliance in the past (as is known, by 

the 1980's the West European center of imperialism was not only on a par 
economically with the United States in terms of the main indicators but had 
surpassed it in certain spheres). Then there was an exacerbation of the 
competitive struggle and an increase in and expansion of the range of 
differences in the two centers’ accomplishment of common imperialist goals. 
Thus the West European NATO countries began to display considerably greater 
independence in the pursuit of policy in respect of the East European 
socialist countries and the developing states. 





Furthermore, the process of "erosion" of the United States' hegemony in NATO, 
in the nuclear sphere included, has been manifested sufficiently clearly. The 
continuing process of the deployment of American Pershing 2 ballistic missiles 
ind cruise missiles and the U.S. leadership's persistent imposition on its 
West Furopean aliies of the initiative in the space sphere are explained 
rather by its endeavor to restore its leading positions in respect of the 

West European NATO countries, at least in the military-political sphere, 

nd to do away with or lessen the centrifugal forces here. 


ew is viewed from the positions of the West European countries, 


whole, they are interested in pursuing a military-political course which 
is not attended by dangerous military conflict brinkmanskip. Of course, this 
ppr h varies in different countries depending on the international situation 








ind on who is in power. Nonetheless, it | lat ttempts to coordinats 
the positions of the West European allies, at FC | luded, in advance 
and contributing to the formulation of a relative re restrained polices 
compared with the United States in question tat ntrontation and 

in evaluations of the policy of the Soviet Un 

Things are different in the sphere of military-industria| peration, 

A highly material trend tas been discerned in the past 20 vears in the approach 
of the governments, defense ministries and lary iv the leading West 
European states--an increased orientation toward the development of military- 
political cooperation within the framework of West Furope, his applies 
particularly to the production of new arms te Wher in the 1950' 
start of the 1960's the two main channels of obt the West 
European countries were national production and pu es thereot in the 
United States, in the past decade joint West FBuropesn production, at 1 

for Britain, France, the FRG and Italy, w portant ree caterin 

to a considerable extent for air force rearmament 

These countries’ active use of various forms of militar,-industrial cooperation 
has led not only to the rapid expansion of production relations between the 
firms and state enterprises participating in joint ects but also to the 
emergence of a number of inter-nation West Furopean mortia,. The latter, In 
turn, have become leading suppliers of individua! tems. The exchange 
of information and licenses and the coordination of plan r the production 
of arms and military equipment have assumed expansiv 

The process of the intensification and expan n lit dustrial 
cooperation is being coordinated in a substant lume ec | 
intergovernmental bodies formed in the 1970's. Th id trend reflects the 
increased possibilities of the West Furopean states’ litary industry and 

the formation of close interconnections in th lita dustri phere. It 
is part of the integration process in West Europ: itself exertin 
considerable influence on this process. The development operation in 

the military-industrial sphere of the leading West European countries may 

be seen as a certain strengthening ot their positions in NATO 1 whole 

and in relation to the United States, particularly 1. the sphere of production 
of the latest arms systems, where the Ameri: uld like preserve the 
"one-way street". 

With the formation in 1976 of the European Prog ! roup (EPG), which 
includes France also, the West Furopean unt tarv-political 
cooperation acquired certain systemic rm win trend toward 
growth. Even if in the future the EPG’: tivit ned to the coordination 
of long-term rearmament plans and the sears biliti lientitic- 
technical, production, financial and others) rm tion oint 
projects, it is nonetheless possible to sp« portant change in th 
ystem of regulation of West Furopean military-industrial] eration Thi 
may to a certain extent be seen as end Or thi rt. the West 
European countries’ ruling circles to creat "me " . military-industrial 
cooperation here within whose framework, iven the rvat ational 
prerogatives, it might be possible to rmu lat tj nd joint 
long-term and short-term plans and to monitor tlh ementat 








Speeches of the Participants 


West Europe's positions in the triangle of imperialist rivalry have weakened 
markedly in the present decade compared with the 1970's, Candidate of 

Historical Sciences M. Ziborova (IMEMO) observed. This has been the result of 
the stronger influence of the crisis of the start of the 1980's on the economy 

of the majority of West European countries than on the U.S. economy; West 
Europe's increased dependence on the United States as a consequence of the 
deployment of American intermediate-range nuclear missiles in the region; 

and the support by a number of NATO countries for the U.S. policy of 
confrontation, which has resulted in a weakening of the West Furopean continent's 
role in international affairs. 


The changes in the correlation of forces of the three centers, which are 
unfavorable for West Europe, were prepared to a considerable extent by 
Washington's aspiration to revenge in interimperialist relations and a 
limitation of West Europe's freedom of action, which had been manifested 
distinctly in the 1970's, that is, in the active period of detente, and to 
the restoration of its role as unquestioned leader of the "Western world". 


The current situation, wherein the contradictions in all spheres of 
interimperialist mutual relations--policy, military affairs and, particularly, 
the economy--are intensifying and the West European countries’ opportunities 
for compelling the transatlantic ally to heed their interests have diminished 
markedly, is being perceived painfully in West Europe's ruling circles. 


Yu. Shishkov observed that in the current situation more favorable internal 
and external conditions for integration in the sphere of policy are taking 
shape compared with the 1960's-1970's. However, the more serious and unstable 
the economic situation and the more complex the political situation, the 
stronger is the aspiration to unification, but simultaneously so also the 
fears of each West European country that in a critical situation the community's 
bodies will be unable to defend its interests better than its own government 
and that the interests of individual countries could be sacrificed. Even now, 
while not a uniform political alliance, the EEC is a major economic and 
political force. It may be assumed that the course toward West Europe's 
independence and its liberation from the U.S. diktat will strengthen in the 
future. 





Prof D. Melnikov, doctor of historical sciences, emphasized that the complete 
lifting of the restrictions on the West German Bundeswehr has changed the 
military-political status of the FRG. This has entailed a considerable 
strengthening of the country's military and economic-political positions in 
West Europe. The Bundeswehr has gained an opportunity to make far greater use 
than before of its huge military potential and consolidate its place as 
principal military force in the sphere of conventional arms. The fact that 
the restrictions were lifted via the Western European Union is of particular 
significance for it marks a strengthening of the "European prop" of the 
military-political grouping of Western countries. 
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Furthermore, mention has to be made of the strengthening of the Franco-West 
German "axis". The FRG and France have formed a close militarv-political, 
economic and technological alliance, which is becoming the nucleus of the 

West European community. Thanks to this alliance, the FRG is again presenting 
revanchist demands. The increase in revanchism in the country could have 
far-reaching consequences for the alignment of political and military-political 
forces in West Europe. All this together is contributing to the revival of the 
old plans for the creation within the framework of the FEC of a political 
community which would strive for a certain autonomy in relation to the United 
States. 


K. Buterwegge concentrated attention on an analysis of the significance of the 
American space arms program tor the development of mutual relations between 

the two centers ot imperialist rivalry. An exacerbation of the contradictions 
between West Europe and the United States is connected with the so-called SDI 
for, as West European ruling circles believe, the possibility of the creation 
of a ‘space shield" will entail a weakening of West Europe's role for the 

United States and the "decoupling" of the security of the United States and 
West Europe. As the SDI is realized, the technology gap between the two centers 
could increase. 


Efforts are being made in West Europe even now to surmount this technology gap, 
to which the elaboration of the French Fureka project testifies. Paris has 
proposed that the West European governments implement a joint program in the 
sphere oft advanced technology which would compete to a certain extent with the 
U.S. program. Although the Eureka project emphasizes its civilian purpose, it 
as a manifestly military thrust and could stimulate the creation of a West 
Furopean military-political grouping. This program i i step in the direction 


‘ ‘ 


of West Europe's conversion into the "third space power". 


. Hufschmidt observed that in enlisting the West Furopean allies in its space 

developments the U.S. Administration is endeavoring to shift a substantial 

proportion of the expenditure onto the other NATO participants and enlist 

West Europe's scientific achievements in the creation of a "space shield". 
rious contacts already exist between American and West Furopean concerns 

engaged in space developments. The U.S. Administration is seeking an 
irrangement with West Furope at official level also, in order also that 


rovernments may finance the developments. 


Supporters of association with the American program, in the FRG, for example, 


ire attempting to persuade the public that a refusal to participate in the 


SD! will increase the technology gap between the United States and West 
Furope, from which the civilian sectors of the economy will incur losses, 
nd that, on the other hand, participation in this R. Reagan program will 
ike it possible to modernize all sectors. However, in practice the general 
economic consequences of this program could be catastrophically devastating. 
West Furope's consent to participate in the SDI w'll lead to the extensive 


militarization of R&D and the fact that scientitic progress will be 


oncentrated predominantly in narrowly specific sectors. 











The speakers observed that the possibilities of detente are by no means 
exhausted, The West European states’ objective interests require the 
development of cooperation with the socialist countries. This cooperation 
could help the West European states overcome the serious economic and political 
difficulties which they are encountering, while agreements with the Warsaw 
Pact countries on arms limitation could strengthen their security. 


Summing up, Prof H. Jung, director of the Institute of Marxist Studies, FRC, 
Prof L. Meier, deputy director of the Institute of International Politics and 
Economics, GDR, and Prof V. Martynov, deputy director of the USSR Academy of! 
Sciences IMEMO, noted the fruitful nature of the symposium, the comprehensive 
nature of the analysis of the situation in West Europe and the readiness for 
further study of problems which arise and an improvement in the methodology 
and procedure of scientific analysis. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS "Pravda". "Mirovaya ekonomika i 
mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya", 1985 
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MEXICO IN 1985 
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Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 99-104 


[Article by I. Zorina: "Mexico, 1985..."] 


[Text] On September days of 1985 Mexico was hit by a natural disaster of 
monstrous destructive power--such as happen once in a hundred years and more. 
On 19 September the country's capital, the biggest city in the developing 
world, whose population has approached 18 million, suffered an earthquake 

the force of which reached 8-9 points. Thousands of people found themselves 
under the ruins of buildings. The next day shocks of slightly less force 
recurred--and many structures which had survived the day before collapsed. 
According to a preliminary estimate, approximately 7,000 persons died, even 
more were injured and maimed and 150,000 lost their jobs. The business and 
tourist center of Mexico suffered the most, material losses are put at 
billions of dollars.... The catastrophe, which no one was expecting, was a 
reminder of how fragile remains the foundation of the civilization created 
by man even in our age of the greatest scientific achievements, how vulnerable 
a giant modern city is and how important and difficult it is to preserve 
what has been created by the labor of many generations. 


The tragedy of Mexico pushed back for some time other troubles and daily 
concerns--and there are many of them in this country of, until recently, 
exceptionally dynamic development. The civic, human solidarity of the 
Mexicans and their courage, stanchness and dignity were displayed with 
remarkable strength in the face of the disaster. Tens of thousands of 
volunteers sorted out the obstructions and helped organize life in the city, 
which had in an instant been deprived of communications, water and electricity, 
and, it seemed, the whole country and the whole world held its breath: how many 
more lives would it be possible to dig out of the stone traps? 


But as life in the country and the capital is beginning to resume its natural 
course, the difficult problems, which have been building up for a long time, 
are returning to the center of public attention, the social and political 
demarcation lines are being drawn once again, conflicts are flaring up.... 
These conflicts reached a certain culmination in the departing year. The 
year of 1985 has been marked not only by the earthquake. This has been a 
year of elections, which summed up the country's political development over a 
long period and reflected little by little the changes in the alignment o! 
forces which had built up and the evolution of the political positions of the 
parties and classes of Mexican society. 
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The parliamentary and municipal elections were held in July 1985, Some 18 million 
of the 35 million registered voters went to the polls to decide who would 

occupy the seats in the lower house of parliament and the office ot governor 

in 7 (out of 3L) state ind who would represent legislative authority in the 
states and municipalities. 


Despite all their outward ordinariness, these elections were a kind of test of 


the strength of the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which has ruled 
unchanged since 1929, and the domesti ind foreign policy orientation of its 
present leadership and, to ertain extent, of the entire Mexican political 
system. 

For an understanding of the current internal political processes in Mexican 


society and an evaluation of the past elections it is essential to dwell i! 
only briefly on the specific features and evolution of the country's political 
institutions. 


The Mexican state, which grew out of the 1910-1917 bourgeois-democratic, 
anti-imperialist revolution, represents a unique phenomenon in Latin America. 
The most stable political system in the region has known no military coups 
for almost six decades now and maintains a continuity of policy both within 
the country and in the international arena. This system, although having 


undergone considerable evolution in recent decades, still resposes on the 


"three pillars": "presidentialsm'’--strong and practically unlimited 
presidential power, the ideological-political hegemony in society of the rul so. 
PRI, which encompasses a considerable proportion of the population,* and the 


Bi 


ideology of "revolutionary nationalism”. One of its postulates is the 
proposition concerning the "social pact" of the state and the people and the 
"historic alliance of the state with the unions," which took shape at the time 


of the radical transformations of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-1940). 


The president, who is elected for a term of 6 years (without the right of 
reelection), is the sole, unbounded head of the executive authority and an 
acual legislator. Via the PRI machinery he practically forms the upper house 
of Congress--the Senate--and the Supreme Court and controls the entire ramified 
and well-adjusted party-state mechanism. It is with good reason that the Mexican 
president is sometimes called a "6-vear emperor". "The president is omnipotent 
because behind him stand the Mexican people"--such .s the official postulate. 
Indeed, his authority is unquestioned since it is based on the support o! 

the entire partv-state machinery. The president, the well-known Mexican 
political scientist A. Cordova once observed, long since ceased to be a 
personality, he has become a political institution,** 





* The PRI incorporates with collective-member status almost all of the trade 
union centers and national sectorial trade unions, which constitute the 
"worker sector" of the party, the National Peasant Confederat ion--the 
"agrarian sector"--and organizations of small businessmen and tradesmen 
and youth, women's and other associations representing the "public sector” 

The big businessmen are incorporated with individual-member status. 


" Mexico City, 


* See A. Cordova, "La formacion del oder politico en Mexico, 
197? np 5/ 
t i 
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lt is natural that the presidential election in the country is far more 
important than the parliamentary and municipal elections. The more so in that 
until recently the elections to parliament, the state legislatures and the 
municipalities more often than not amounted to a formal approval of candidates 
of the ruling party, which did not permit the competition of other political 
forces, confirmed in advance. For many years the PRI acted on the political 
Stage practically alone, although various currents--right, left, centrist-- 
embodying, as it were, a multiparty character within a single party organism, 
fought, coexisted and reached a uniform decision within it, as a rule, on the 
basis of consensus. 


The 1977 political reform, which was brought about by the need to bring the 
political institutions into line with the changed socio-class structure, 
"opened" the Mexican political system, as it were, to new pretenders, if not 
to power, at least to participation therein. Although this reform did not 
call in question the PRI's hegemony is society, it facilitated the operations 
of opposition parties. Now any party, having declared the existence of 
65,000 members and having collected no less than 1.5 percent of the vote, 

has a right to representation in the lower house of Congress.* The elections 
have thus become a test of the strength of various parties and currents, which 
has created certain inconveniences for the ruling party, which is not very 
well adapted to operating as a customary bourgeois party. 


At the first post-reform elections to Congress in July 1979 the PRI lost 

| million votes. Some of them went to the coalition of the left organized 

by the Mexican Communist Party, which collected 700,000 votes (5.1 percent), 
others to the right, which had united around the conservative National Action 
Party (PAN, created in 1939), which had stirred from its lethargy. 


At the 1982 presidential election the PRI candidate, Miguel de la Madrid, was, 
of course, beyond competition, collecting 74 percent of the vote. But even 
then a threat to the ruling party on the part of a consolidated right 
opposition, whose presidential candidate, P.E. Madero, who represented the 
powerful financial-industrial group of the northern state of Nuevo Leon called 


‘ 


theMonterrey grouping, collected 16.4 percent of the vote, appeared. 


[t has been precisely from the right that the PRI has in recent years received 
the most tangible blows, at the local level, it is true. Thus at the 
elections to the municipal organs of administration in July 1983 the PAN 
candidates were victorious in a number of districts of the country's northern 
states. There was a real scandal the same year at the gubernatorial elections 
in the state of Sonora. There the unpopular candidate of the ruling party had 
manifestly lost to the united right, and the local authorities rigged the 
ballot to prevent the loss of the governorship. The press, particularly in the 
states bordering the United States, and clearly not without instigation from 
the North, rained down accusations on the government and the ruling party o! 
"corruption, authoritarianism and incapacity for controlling the country" and 
of "the loss of moral support". There were quite enough grounds for such 
charges inasmuch as in the course of President M. de la Madrid's struggle 


* In accordance with the reform, one-fourth of the deputies (100 out of 400) 
is now elected on the basis of proportional representation, the rest in 
accordance with the old, simple-majority system. 
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against corruption instances of the bribery of a number of top civil servants 
and police officials and their relations with organized crime and, particularly, 
with the ramified and all-powerful mafia of narcotics dealers’ had been 
uncovered. 


In Mexico and, particularly zealously, in the United States there has come to 
be talk about "panism" (from the initials of the Spanish name of the National 
Action Party--PAN) and the rapid growth and organization of parties and 
currents of the right as a new phenomenon of Mexican political life. Under 
the conditions of the exacerbation of socioeconomic problems caused by the 
most severe financial and economic crisis, which has been experienced by the 
country since 1982, the huge foreign debt ($98 billion) and also the policy of 
"strict austerity" which President M. de la Madrid is pursuing in 

accordance with IMF recommendations the right has begun to strike at many of 
the government's weak spots. It has demagogically arrayed itself here in the 
clothing of "defenders" of the ordinary Mexican, who bears all the burdens 

of the crisis, and the middle strata, which have suffered from the sharp 
surge of inflation. Speculating on the urgent need for the democratization 
of the traditional political system, the rightwing bourgeois parties and 
organizations, subsidized by the employers’ confederations, are advocating the 
formation of a "civic society" opposed to the "authoritarian state". 


The "Panists" have substantiated the need for the creation in the country of 
a "new majority" united around the PAN and capable of putting an end to the 
ruling party's "monopoly". They have increasingly often made use of the 
struggle methods of the forces of the left: taken to the streets and 
organized demonstrations, striving for a considerable mobilization of the 
population in the provincial centers. 


Despite all its efforts to surround itself with the masses, the PAN 
nonetheless remains a party primarily of the big private capital mainly of 
the wealthy northern parts of the country closely connected with the U.S. 
economy and also of the middle strata. As if repairing omissions, big 
capital is attempting to eliminate the gap between its increased economic 
power and political representation in the system of power. "The businessmen 
themselves must determine where the country is going and not sit and wait, 
guessing which course for Mexico its government will choose," the 
representative of the national confederation of industrial and commerce 
chambers of Mexico declared at the start of 1985 at a discussion organized by 
the president of the government program for supplying the population with food 
and basic necessities.* 


And big capital determined this "new" course, having proposed in its party's 
election program the revision of a number of articles of the constitution in 
order to limit state control in the economy and cut back the state sector, 
transferring some of its enterprises to private ownership, extend local 
capital's participation in the determination of economic policy and dissolve 

the "state-manipulated" unions; and eliminate the public sector (ejido holdings) 


* See REPORTE DE COYUNTURA (Mexico City), No 10, 1985, p 6. 
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However, the turn to the right at the elections, which many people had 
expected, did not occur. Although its electorate declined somewhat, the 

PRI nonetheless gained a convincing victory, obtaining 65 percent of the vote 
(compared with 69.2 percent in 1982). It once again won all the governorships, 
292 seats in the Congress (299 in 1982) and the overwhelming majority of 
positions in the local organs of power. Despite all the aggressive vigor o! 
its election campaign and the assistance of the North American neighbor, the 
PAN lost some voters (16.7 percent voted for it compared with 17.5 percent 

in 1982), and its representation in the Congress declined, it acquiring only 

38 seats (compared with 55 in 1982). Two other small parties--the Mexican 
Democratic Party (right) and the True Mexican Revolution Party, which had 

split from the PRI--strengthened their positions somewhat, garnering 2.9 and 
2.4 percent of the vote respectively (compared with 2.2. and 1.3 percent in 
1982). But as a whole the offensive of the right was contained. "The elections 
showed once again," Minister of the Interior (sic) M. Bartlett, who headed 

the Federal Election Commission, declared, clearly answering his North 

American opponents, "that Mexico is an independent country and can do without 
orders from abroad." 


Considerable credit in the repulse of reaction is due the forces of the left, 
which in the course of the election campaign, while criticizing the policy of 
the ruling party, simultaneously explained to the electorate what kind of a 
threat to the people's democratic gains and the country's independence was 
represented by the reactionaries--the "'Panists". Although they did not 
overcome the organizational fragmentation and internecine rivalry which 
weakened them, the parties and currents of the left nonetheless operated in the 
elections with a uniform platform. It had been signed at the start of 1985 by 
the Unified Socialist Party of Mexico (PSUM),* the Popular Socialist Party (PPS), 
the Mexican Workers Party (PMT) and the political associations Left Communist 
Unity and Socialist Current, which do not as yet have the status of officially 
registered parties. 


The uniform program of the left contained a number of demands in defense otf 

the working people's socioeconomic rights, particularly an increase in wages 

and the introduction of a sliding scale thereof, a 40-hour work week and an 
improvement in the pension system. It proposed a program of the democratization 
of political and social life, including the broadening of the Congress’ 
legislative functions, the establishment of elective bodies of municipal] 
self-government in the capital and the Federal District, a change in election 
law, introduction of the principle of proportional representation in all organs 
of state power and permission for the political parties to create election 
coalitions and supervise the holding of elections. 


Together with this the program expressed support in principle by the forces o 
the left for the foreign policy line of the government of President M. de la 
Madrid and his firm policy of a peaceful political solution of the Central] 





* The Unified Socialist Party of Mexico was created in November 1981 as a 
result of the merger of the Mexican Communist Party, Mexican People's 
Party, the Socialist Unity and Action Movement, the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party and the United Popular Action Movement. 
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American crisis and important initative in t 
nonproliferation and the preservation of peace, 

? 7 a) ‘ » | ' _ uw 4 } , 
Although the forces 0! e left in Mexico have scor 


recent years in the creation of a press and the stre 
the new democratic trade unions, peasant organizations 
they are still disconnected and do not have a serious 
political situation in the country. The results of the 
the PSUM obtained 3.5 percent (compared with 4.4 percent 
2.6 percent (compared with 1.9 percent) and the PMT l. 
participate in the 1982 elections), testify to this. A 
gained 29 seats, enlarging their representation in the C 
seats in 1982). They succeeded to a large extent in pre 
to the right of those dissatisfied with government poli 
succeed--and this had been declared to be a principal t 
Struggle--in overcoming the passiveness of the populati 
Side the disillusioned who did not take part in the el 
currently constitute in Mexico almost half of the elect 
of 35 million. 

The ruling pariy operated under the slogan of "revolu 
the creation of a "society of equal opportunity" and “de 
participation" 

with a growth of employment and the removal of social 
leadership is attempting to overcome the crisis phenomen 
therein. The old ideological apparatus, which has not 
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rhetoric for a long time and has not changed the met C 
masses, has in recent years found itsel! increasing l' Lt 


under the conditions of economic crisis. 


Of course, the ideology of "revolutionary nation 
involvement in the common goal defined by the 
a society on the principles of "social justice” are st 
of many Mexicans. However, it is becoming increasing] 
political scientists are speaking about this, that the 
dynamism and that "revolutionary national 


its banners. Populism, which for many vears nurtured tl! 
"nresidentialism" and other political structures, is dryi 
threat of a split in the party and a departure theref rot 
social reformism has arisen even. As yet they have man 
policy of "renewal" approved by the PRI National] 3 

But the pace of this "renewal" is not to 

Coming to head the country at the end of 1982 (t 
President M. de la Madrid began the pursuit of a p 

ind combating inflation and unemployment and corrupt 

The set of measures for economic recovery--a shart redu 


spending, a lowering of the subsidies on food and ut 


made it possible to halt the growth of inflati 
1982 to 50 percent in 1984) and reduce the budget di 


. \ emt = 7 - , ‘ 
respectively). The rate of growth of the foreign 





and moral renewal, the eradication of corr 





tiations with foreign creditors there was in September 1984 


thi reign debt in the direction of long-term credit 
in respect ot repayment thereo!. Encouraging the 

ton he "main factor of the country's economic reviva!l,"* the 
marked stimulation thereot. In 1984 private capital 


a ed 8.8 percent, whereas a decline therein had been observed 


t eding 2 ' rs. There are signs ot economic recovery: the increase 
lomestic product in 1984 constituted 3.5 percent (compared with 


ong-term economic 
the : risis \ r 198?-1983) the gross domestic 
rcent id pei ipita 1] percent. The upturn which i 


ret ined merely t certain sectors. [The need to 





terest on state loans has already forced the government 
the ngerous path ot the extensive development of oil production, 


} ; . 4 aah a, } ¥ } y : Ee, . 
ein reed t nsiderable extent by the United States, 


. it tid fuel requirements by Mexican oil. 
t ( wwerous, the social ituation in the country wil! 
’ ext tew vears. <Atter all, the rapid economic vrowt! 
fexico ft more than 30 year increased the 
t ) t hy 1950' 7 mn? : ] ere 1 } a} ed 
. t ichest id middle trata, while a considerabli 
t population, rural particularly, was making limited demand 
ntration of income predetermined the deformation 
tion: the prosperous strata determined for a certain 
ner fur ble dy whereas the produ tion ot basic 


r the bi lj es developed slowly and required state subsidies. 
‘ ’ . . . ’ . 
expectedly and paintully interrupted Mexico's seemingly 


Ivance ilong the path of modernization based on the 


evelopment of manufacturing and oil industry and the expansion ot 
state subsidies were cut back sharply, and, naturally, it was the 
, mplovees and urban masses, who were deprived of comparatively 
nd utilities, who suffered most trom the crisis, inflation 
mer enterp? es. 
risi ears: .3 percent in 1983 and a further 20 
Tella \ rdit t the estimate of the trade unions, wages had t 
recent for the restoration of the workers’ purchasin 
rew in th risis vears approximately only 30 percent 
' sharp dissatisfaction was caused by the increase in 


lol niv 18 percent, given a growth in the cost ot 


t irst 4 months of the vear of 65 percent. Unemployment is 


. . . 7 oF . . 7 : | 
in practice. In 1984 it remained at the 16-percent level. 
w ob increased only 1.6 percent in 1984 and will increas« 

timated) in 1985, whereas the annual rate of growth of manpowe! 
) ; " ~ + Vattia’ ( d t hy 7 + rj t 





lt is increasingly difficult for the government and the ofttictia trad mi { 


preserve "Ss 0¢ ial peace" in the country ind cont in the ot rensive | thi I 182) 
iront. lhe biggest trade union assoctation--the Contederation of M 
Workers (5 million members)--which since 1936 has constituted the basi of t 


"worker sector” of the ruling party, and its permanent secretary, Fid 
Velasquez, of the same age as the century and who has already lived throug! 
seven presidents, still ensure for the government control! over the work 
movement, helping put an end to critical situations. But official syndic 

also is experiencing crisis phenomena, encountering the increasing pressur 

of the worker masses, which are demanding resolute defense of their interests, 
ind also the growing independent unions. lt is with good reason that acut« 


disagreements have arisen recently within the government and t} PPT leadet 


| 


precisely on questions of social policy in respect of the working cla 


Social tension is growing in the countryside also, where the ruling part 
traditionally has strong support among the peasants, who acquired rdf 
the government. Combining the manipulation of the downtrodden masses wit! 
the repression of peisant activists, the rural (ka iki) (community elder 
ire still holding rural poverty in check. But protests against hunger and 
delays in the implementation of agrarian reform are already growing. Huse 
peasant marches on the capital and the presidential palace wer ! nized 


April 1984 and 1985. 


Simultaneously the ruling party and the government are experiencing 


increasingly great pressure on the part of the middle strata, which 
strengthened in the economic boom years and which are now pretending to power, 
ind also the consolidated haute bourgeoisie. Ihe government ha lready 
concessions to them, having defined the principles of a new "social pact” 

the long term, in which, as the Mexican communists believe, the role of the 
employer organizations has increased and the unions have been sqeezed. At 


the start of 1984 the party leadership adopted a suggestion of the governo1 
’t the most developed northern states for the creation in the PRI o! 


"fourth sector," which would represent private businessmen in order | 
"naturalize the private sector's participation in the official party". The 
vernment is hereby attempting to incorporate part of the bourgeois opposition 
the PRI in order to channel and control its increased political assertiven 
[I] 
fhe Mexican political system has succeeded on the whole in amortizing tle 
lows struck at it by the economic crisis and the exacerbated social problems, 
intaining continuity of the political course and throwing back he offensiv 


reaction, that is, nmfirming its viability. 


In what direction, however, will the country's political system be transformed? 

hile in Mexico, precisely on the eve of the elections, | put this question to 
lie tantetatra 41 he ‘search ce ‘re fr hicl rorked leas 

litical cilentists in the research centers in which I! worked, At least 

three possible prospects emerged from the answers | obtained. 

Many people, particularly in the leftwing university environment, are inclined 

lieve that under the conditions of the continuing crisis phenomena, th 


licy of ‘trict austerity," which will evidently be extended several years, 
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BOOK ON SCLENTIFIC-TECHNICAL REVOLUTION, WORLD ECONOMY REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA 1 MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 11, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 136-137 


[L. Nochevkina, L. Presnyakova review: ‘The Scientific-Technical Revolution 
and the Worldwide Economy" ] 


[Text] Collating the experience of many countries and regions of the world, 
the author of the book in question* investigates the new stage of the 
scientitic-technical revolution in the light of the world economy and the 
evolved international division of labor. Such a global approach enabled hit 
to illustrate in a new way the most important singularities of contemporar 


technical-economic and social processes. 


Many of the problems which are currently being discussed extensively ar 

illustrated in an original way in the book. One of them is the dialectic 
the interaction of the scientific-technical revolution and the intensiticat 
of production. The book advances the proposition that scientific-techni 

progress realized under the conditions of relatively surplus fuel-energy, 1 
material and labor resources did not contribute to the surmounting of 
predominantly extensive growth. Realization of the latest achievement 
sectors was accompanied by an expansion of the use of extensive factor 
others (growth of the social product's energy consumption, increase in 
employed in assembly operations and so forth). Partial refinements 
traditional techniques led as a result to the formation of a resource: 
squandering model of economic development, which created resource an 
ecological limitations on the scale of the world economy. The narrowi: 


the sources of extensive growth has, as the book shows, brought bout 


for transition to a type of intensive development which is characte 
the ma fundamental renewal of technology and the accelerated rep! 
nly of the ohsolete but also obsolescent production apparatu 
While tully supporting the justice and importance of these conclu 
wever like to mention that the author puts the emphasis on ri 
hit rus . ‘way, vove kho vst . nh ‘ tok} ’ L 
t l Lno-ekonomicheskive faktory razvitiv ~ F The 
il and Socioeconomic Factors ot Development /!, 
wnkin, « rresp nding member of the USSR A ler 
latelst "Nauka", 1984, p 232. 
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Within the framework of the new industrial revolution the problem of employment 
is becoming a global problem of the world capitalist economy. The measures 
being adopted in individual Western countries to regulate employment are proving 
bankrupt inasmuch as under the conditions of the present-day capitalist 
international division of labor a country which has raised the level of 
employment at home inevitably "exports" unemployment to other countries via 

the channels of affiliated TNC systems and even customary commodity exports. 

In the future these problems will become even more acute. 


The fundamentally different socioeconomic consequences of the modern 
technological revolution under socialism emphasize for the umpteenth time that 
the similarity of technical solutions is no reason for technological 
determinism. This can be seen particularly distinctly upon an investigation of 
the two types of international division of labor--capitalist and socialist. 


Capitalism cannot claim a monopoly in the sphere of scientific-technical 
progress. The acceleration of the scientific-technical revolution and the 
consistent intensification of production are at the center of the attention of 
the economic policy of each socialist country. Major potential is contained 
in the development of the socialist countries’ international economic 
cooperation. Realization of the strategy of the socialist international 
division of labor for the 1980's-1990's will require the practical implementation 
of a system of interconnected measures both within the framework of individual 
countries and in the system of control of international economic cooperation. 
These measures concern primarily cooperation in the sphere of planning 
ictivity, development of the reciprocal trade market and an improvement in 

its commodity-money instruments, a rapprochement of the structures of the 
national economic mechanisms and a strengthening of the organizational-lega! 
principles of CEMA's activity. 


The author has made an interesting attempt to study the impact of the 
ientitic-technical revolution on a change in the specific forms of the 
international division of labor and the quest for new forms of the socialist 
untries' international cooperation. It is a question of such a phenomenon 
the “progressive intellectualization of exchange," which has been 
manitested not only in the form of the direct growth of the trade in patents, 


ens ind know-how but also in the change in the nature of a number of forms 

international economic relations materialized in components or finished 
roducts. Among these the author distinguishes scientific-technical product ion 

peration, the development of construction-installation services and 
pecialized reconstruction and equipment modernization services and other forms. 


inted all the wealth of factual content concerning the technical revolution 
he world, the work could evidently have revealed more fully the general 
nd the specific in the structural reorganization occurring under the conditions 
he two world systems and compared their initial levels and anticipated 


ut thi ipproach does not detract from the overall evaluation of the book in 
uestion, which we regard as outstanding. It will undoubtedly be of great 
interest t pecialists and attract the attention of a wide range of readers 
interested in current problems of the worldwide economy, socialist economix 
integration and scientific-technical progress. 

COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS "Pravda". '"Mirovaya ekonomika i 


mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya", 1985 
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REVLEW OF BOOK ON CAPITAL ACCUMULATION, LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


w MIROVAYA FRONOMIKA 1] MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in 
(signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 138-140 


. Kudrov review: "Economic Efficiency Under Capitalist Conditions" ] 


t} The work in question* studies the influence on labor productivity 
h tactors as the accumulation of fixed capital, the capital-worker ratio, 
itic-technical progress, production concentration and specialization, 
ion proportions, th cientitic-educational complex, the management 
ti t tirm level and economic expenditure. By productivity the authors 
me al we productivity of live labor. De spite the fact that the book not only 
but also analyzes the methed of production function (pp 24-27, 
pter IV the concept of the productivity of all labor (both live and 
lied) has remained beyond the framework of this study. However, this 
itially requires special study. It is well known that the 


t itv of live labor constitutes merely one component of production 
latter is, however, best characterized by the productivity 
ll labor- id embodied \ the influence of accumulation 
t it erned, thi ithors right! vlieve that it is exerted 
t ter id materi lation (p 294) and, particularly, a 
' ;' | sotenttat 
en rapl egins with a chapter which examines theoretical 
tio the umulation of fixed pital a 1 general condition of a 
the product rce o r, ws t lyvnamics of accumulation 
ibor productivity and analyze individual tactors of its growth, 
tructur f the umulation ot fixed capital and the singularities of 
thi tl 70" hi tudy is distinguished by breadth ot approach 
eC | ! terization of th tructural changes in the composit.on 
t , primarily thanks t it turation with instruments and 
fodern electronic equipment serv the basis not only of th 
? ‘ toy 
‘ ! ‘ 
‘ | ‘ t ; } 
ant thy t he lut nar 
ut ech t t 1 tl onc lusi which 
. f t ? t f 1 the l th 
; 9 ’ 
| ; ‘ 
‘ , ’ ’ )< 














evolutionary type connected with the continuous, at times almost 
imperceptible retinement of existing equipment and technology. les 
idvantages are conditioned by the rapid recovery of expenditure, the la 
demands for a high concentration of resources and, consequently, ma: 
ind accessibility for small and medium producers and less of a breakup 
evolved production apparatus. The significance of the evolutionary ty 
technical transformations increases the level ot equipment provision 
maturity and balanced nature of the economy rises, when it is not so 
the accumulation fund as the fixed capital compensation fund which b 


1 2A ; ‘ 2 . 4 . ‘ — , 
tne source oO financing o these tran I tions, 


The conclusion concerning the reduction in the capital-output ratio in 


main capitalist countries in question also appears important. t shou 
emphasized, however, that this trend hk in recent vears been mnect 
decisive extent with the extensive reorganization of their producti 
ipparatus geared to the use of energy-saving equipment and technology 
implementation of diverse nature-conservation measures. Consequently, 
not of an irreversible nature. Furthermore, in the United States, i 
not the economy as a whole but only the material production sphere, t! 


output ratio has not declined but grown (p 34). 


lt has if the same t ime to be note l. howevet . that the hy iter dor 
provide a precise definition of fix pital. It remains unclear wh 
the cost of roads, accommodation and so forth is included in th Lu 
latter. The absence of an analysis of the engineering and rept 
Structures of tixed capital and it ccumulation alse mtribut 


uncertainty. 


The second chapter analyzes the trends of the change in the lLabor-int: 


capital-worker ratio and capital-intensiveness of production in th 


of U.S. manufacturing industry, shows the growth therein of the pt 
production with equipment and present quite extensive and 
O! sclentific-technical!l provress. An rivina|] rrouping o! IT UI mtu? 


industry sectors with the separation tf sector yf continuous, 
and discrete processes is suggested and the normality of the gradu 


in the labor productivity growth rate upon the transition from th lt 


, , . f 
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The extensive use of computers, microprocessors and other new electronic 
equipment and the provision of many well-known types of machinery and 
equipment with electronic components make it possible to increase labor 
productivity from 3-fold to 30-fold (p 83). At the same time the resources 
ot modern scientific-technical progress in the United States have proven to 
be underused, which the rise in capital-intensiveness and the high level o! 
underload of production capacity in the majority of industrial sectors 
indicate. As a whole, according to the adduced calculations, the capital- 
intensiveness of the product of U.S. manufacturing industry grew 3 percent 
from 1950 through 1980 (p 73). 


The analysis of the dynamics of the provision of individual sectors of American 
industry, engineering particularly, with equipment would seem very valuable. 
A characteristic feature of its postwar development "has been the 
intensification of the use of the sector's entire production apparatus and 
the machine pool particularly. In the period 1950-1983 the product output 
per unit of equipment in the machine pool increased by a factor of 3.6, and 
the average annual rate of increase therein in the said period as a whole 
constituted almost 4 percent" (p 115). The genesis of the production and 
spread in the United States of machine tools with numerical programmed 
control is examined particularly thoroughly. The thoughts expressed 
concerning definition of the technical level of production concept are 
valuable and interesting (p 124). 


However, we cannot agree with all the author's propositions in the second 
chapter. Thus, in his opinion, the proportion of engineering in the structuce 
of the production of U.S. manufacturing industry is rising (p 111), although 
it is well known that it has been declining since the end of the 1960's based 
on the growing intensification of the use of resources. 


The third chapter of the monograph is devoted to such a considerable factor 
labor productivity growth as production concentration and specialization. 0! 
fundamental importance is the conclusion contained therein concerning th 
process which had begun in American industry of the deconcentration o! 
production and the reduction in the optimum size of enterprises. As a rm 
"economies in the diversity" of products and prcduction specialization typica! 
of small and medium-sized firms fave begun to surpass the "economies in th: 
scale" of production characteristic of the big firms. The authors’ 
investigations showed that as of the mid-1960's "a general trend toward th 
stability of or even a reduction in the optimum size of enterprises has 
manifested" (p 146) in U.S. industry. Small and medium-sized firms ar 
the exponents and initiators of scientific-technical progress, and it 
subsequently that the big companies embark on mass production. The coop 
yf the big and small firms ultimately takes shape on the basis 
corresponding division of labor. 





A few observations on the third chapter. The term "size structure” 
the share of a group of firms in production according to the chat 


their size seems tv us unsuccessful. The term "concentration pr 


which is encountered in literature frequently, is just as unsucce 








further, we cai rad] rm th the proposition that innovations are a 


rectal area o clentitic-technical progress (p 148): innovations evidently 
constitute the deep-lvit essence of the latter. And, further still: the 
chapter speak t the \ rt sector and export branches of the American 
economy (pp 165, 167). ay ort quota embraces in the United States a wid 
diversity of si roc CS, id, it seems to us, there are simply 
no specialized « t sectors there. 
The remaining chapte. Ft book investigate problems of the impact o1 Ibo 
productivity of suc! tol reproduction proportions, the scientif ic- 
educational compl yYstem of the organization of management; a special 


chapter is devoted t ld Leato potential output and labor productivity. 
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V.F. LI BOOK ON SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN ASIA, AFRICA REVIEWED 


” 
” 


w MLROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 145-146 


in review: The Noncapitalist Path--Achievements and Ditficulti: 


mong the many works published in our country devoted to an an 


Is aspects of the problems of the developing world the book in question 


’ ' . “-* ‘ " > . , ‘ ‘ . ‘ ' 
loubtedly find a fitting place. Confidence in this is reinforced 
tw tinctive features of the work. 
y nr “Are nN st orinda = intoao 1] ‘ ‘nr t j++ iv the. ret : , 1 . ’ 
SCVLeserits pri OunG ind intervra CLENCI ill, I L 
thorough llation of the experience of the noncapitalist 


t path of a number of developing states throughout everal 


, [t is not just further evidence of ongoing phenomena but C1 
nd interpretation thereof based on Marxist-Leninist 
‘Style" has been enlisted only to the extent that it mal t 
t llustrate the propositions advanced by the author. 
:, k is distinguished by realism and soberness and objectivens 
[t clearly draws the line between "what should be” and "t t 7 
what one would like or expect to see at the start of the movement 
er of Asian and African states along a noncapitalist path and th 
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of the transitional type with fundamentally new content. Thus temporary 
military-revolutionary power in 12 number o ountries of noncapitalist 
development is fundamentally different from military-democratic power in 
traditional societies. 
For the first time in our literature the monograph examines in detail the 

principle of one-party rule in a transitional-type state officially enshrined 

in program documents of the ruling revolutionary parties and in the permanent 

and provisional constitutions of the RY, Ethiopia, Angola and a number ol 

other countries. [The author believes that the one-party political structure 

becomes an effective superstructural tool of a deepening of the revolutionary & 
process given the existence of a number of conditions. Primarily if it is a 

question of a regular revolutionary workers party struggling to advance toward 

a socialist future. Such a party should unite in its ranks all the sociopolitical 
forces and movements interested in the creation of a society which will be 

devoid of man's exploitation of man. If the social basis of antagonistic 
contradictions between different classes and strata is narrowing appreciably. 
Finally, if the one-party political structure is based on the principles of 
democracy, extensive popular initiative and mstant and effective control 

on the part of the broad working peop] ; masses, particularly of the working 


class which is taking shape and the poorest peasantry. 


"Given the absence of just one of the above-listed conditions," the book 
emphasizes, "the imposition of a one-party system by decree, despite certain 
temporary positive results, could impede the democratization of social- 

po] it ic i] deve lopment ind h in 14 r the eenpening of the revolut ionaryv 


process" (pp 39-40). 


Taking as a basis the practice of the development of the revolutionary process 


in the developing countries, the author concludes that "the one-party 

ipproach under the conditions of noncapitalist development cannot be seen as 

1 universal version of the struggle for the building of a new society" (p 40). 
AS proof oO! the iccuracy of thi: reneralization he refers to the exper Le ice 
of the search for a multiparty version in a number of Asian and African 
countries which have opted LOY i ioncadtit list p th. 

Showing the distinctiveness of the different types of political organization 


of the countries o noncapitalist deve opment, V. Li rightly connects thi 
with the singularities of he cia ructure f the developing society. 


And the central place here i levoted t in analysis of the nonproletarian 


workers strat The r shows | flexibly and tenaciously precapitalist 
structures and their exp nt idapt t the economi ind ial transformat 
ccurring in the societ' f the ty | tion. Whence the important 

nclusi "The tradit t 
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BOOK ON EXPANDING ROLE OF EEC REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA IT MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA in Russian No ll, 
Nov 85 (signed to press 16 Oct 85) pp 149-150 


[K. Zuyeva, D. Tomashevskiy review: '"'Little Europe’ and International 
Relations" ] 


[Text] Under the conditions of the present sharp exacerbation through the 
fault of the United States of Soviet-American relations and the increased 
threat of war particular urgency is attached to study of the role and 
potential in world politics of the EEC, which now numbers 12 countries. 

To this extent or the other problems of West European integration have been 
touched on in the studies of many Soviet authors. A definite contribution 
to the development of these problems is also made by V. Kniajinski's work 
"West European Integration: Policy and International Relations,"* which 
thoroughly examines the political aspect of the formation and development 
of "Little Europe". 


The book shows convincingly that the integration of the six West European 
States, even within the narrow framework of the customs uniou (not to mention 
the earlier attempts at an association of a military-political persuasion), 
reflected not only the objective trends ot the development of the production 
forces but also the long-term class interests of the West European bourgeoisie, 
primarily in the confrontation with world socialism and the national liberation 
movements. Nor was it fortuitous that the United States, while not closing 

its eyes to the prospect of a strengthening of the economic positions of it 
West European competitors united in the Common Market, nonetheless supported 
the policy of the deepening and expansion of integration. "History teaches 

us that in the specific situation of the mid-1950's," the author wbserves, 

"the activity of the capitalist states, which largely determined the development 
of the integration process, was dictated primarily by class and political 
motives" (pp 117-118). 


The defenders of integration presented the creation of the Common Market as a 
panacea capable of ensuring the solution of the most acute political and 


x V. Kniajinski. "L'Integration ouest-europeenne: politique et relations 
internationales," Editions du Progres, Moscou, 1984, p 460. 
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[Text] Under the conditions of the present sharp exacerbation through the 
fault of the United States of Soviet-American relations and the increased 
threat of war particular urgency is attached to study of the role and 
potential in world politics of the EEC, which now numbers 12 countries. 

To this extent or the other problems of West European integration have been 
touched on in the studies of many Soviet authors. A definite contribution 
to the development of these problems is also made by V. Kniajinski's work 
"West European Integration: Policy and International Relations,"* which 
thoroughly examines the political aspect of the formation and development 
of "Little Europe". 


The book shows convincingly that the integration of the six West European 
States, even within the narrow framework of the customs union (not to mention 
the earlier attempts at an association of a military-political persuasion), 
reflected not only the objective trends of the development of the production 
forces but also the long-term class interests of the West Furopean bourgeoisie, 
primarily in the confrontation with world socialism and the national liberation 
movements. Nor was it fortuitous that the United States, while not closing 

its eyes to the prospect of a strengthening cf the economic positions of its 
West European competitors united in the Common Market, nonetheless supported 
the policy of the deepening and expansion of integration. "History teaches 

us that in the specific situation of the mid-1950's," the author observes, 

"the activity of the capitalist states, which largely determined the development 
of the integration process, was dictated primarily by class and political 
motives" (pp 117-118). 


The defenders of integration presented the creation of the Common Market as a 
panacea capable of ensuring the solution of the most acute political and 





* ‘, Kniajinski. "L'Integration ouest-europeenne: politique et relacions 
internationales," Editions du Progres, Moscou, 1984, p 460. 
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socloeconomic problems of capitalism. However, th =Vvour=p 
of the activity of the EEC has, a the bool shows, « 
concerning the onset of an era of “ny peritv’ and the 1 , 


"social peace", 


Examining in detail the political mechanism ot thi 
the integration institutions, the author not that tl 


framework of the EEC and, particularly, Britain's assoc iat it 
Furopean Community have been marked by an increased t1 
cooperation of the countries incorporated therein in thy 

The practice of such cooperation has been (an important 

of the political mechanism of Furopean Iintegrat , 

the capitalist nature of the West Euron: in rat 

not preclude but directly presupposs litterences, ver 

both in an understanding o! mmon interest ind | 

of the ways to realize them, not to ment! hear t} 

issues. And thi is perfectly natural: in part 

process the bourgeoisie of each countr ut 

but also its own goals, which : hye he 

the interests of the partners” ( O4), result 

trends, the development of the European Communit 

centrifugal trends impeding the integration procs 

is the facts show, conditioned by long-term com 

ultimately gain the ascendency over the second, whic! 


transitory circumstanc: 


Despite the manifest failure of th rroempt bo 

policy of the community members, it mav be acknow! 

practice in the international arena, at | t in certain her ; 
subject of world politics with which the other participant init 
relations are forced to come to terms in one way or another. It 
reflected primarily in such important spheres of internat 


Fast-West relations, North-South relations and also interimper 
Such facts as participation in the United Nations, the Conferen 
and Cooperation in Europe, the elaboration of a common positi 
East conflict and the publication of a number of policy document 


the position of the community countries on this international iss: 
other testify, inter alia, to the FEC's growing rolk "Tf we pt 
the criteria of evaluation of the foreign poli Oo} 1 individ 
community's interrational activity," the author writes, " not 
uniform foreign policy. But if it is seen as the result 

the foreign policy of the member-states, there is reason t tate t 
mechanism of coordination of foreign policy cours has been 


(pp 314-315). 


The international-political activity of the FEC has, as tly 
intensified markedly since the start of the 1970's. Th imbe 
Which diplomatic and commercial relations have been establish 


and the range of problems on which it acts from common positions (| 
American-I[ranian crisis, the Near East conflict and others) is ! 








A considerable place in the book is occupied by questions of the community's 
relations with the United States, which have in practice been a reflection of 
the strugzle between the "Atlantic" and "European" trends. The United States 
has eudeavored to strengthen its influence on the West European countries via 
NATO, intimidating the allies with the "Soviet threat" and justifying its 
claims to leadership by the tasks of confrontation with the socialist 
countries. However, the American efforts have been unable to prevent a 
certain "distancing" of the EEC countries from Washington and their adoption 
of relatively independent positions, particularly in respect of problems of 
maintaining political dialogue and economic relations with the Soviet Union. 


In some cases the West European partners’ demonstration of "Atlantic solidarity" 
is of an outward, formal nature. Considerable influence on the community's 
position is exerted, as the book shows, by the struggle of the democratic 

forces in West Europe against the reactionary imperialist plans of the 

mono; vly bourgeoisie, 


The author rightly asserts that the endeavor of "certain Western circles to 

use the community as an instrument of policy hostile to the socialist 
countries... is an impediment in the West European states’ implementation of an 
independent course corresponding to their national interests" (p 414). We would 
note in this connection that importance for neutralization of the antisocialist 
aspirations of certain circles of "Little Europe" is attached to the 
constructive peace-loving initiatives of the Soviet Union. 


The book also touches on problems of the extension of West European 
integration to the military sphere. Regardless of the intentions of its 
supporters, the possibility of the creation in West Furope of a new military 
grouping would mean, the author believes, an intensification of the arms race 
anc a disturbance of the correlation of forces in Europe, which would 
complicate even more the equil security of Eurcpean states and the continent's 
stability (p 415). 


Not all questions are illustrated in the work sufficiently fully. Thus more 
attention, we believe, should have been paid to political aspects of the 
community's relations with Japan, the PRC and the developing countries. We also 
believe that a publication aimed primarily at the foreign reader should have 
mentioned, if only briefly, together with the critical analysis of the vast 
amount of Western literature on the subject, the main directions of scientific 
study of the corresponding problems in the Soviet Union. 


As a whole, however, the book in question undoubtedly merits a positive 
assessment. 
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